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LINES ON REVISITING A LAKE 


SIDE. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Original, 


How dear this picture! Memory dims 
Mine eyes so long unused to tears ; 
Yet, ere I saw again this spot 
I deemed the onward tide of years 
Had swept away the blossom’d flowers, 
That blushed in youth’s unshadowed bowers, 
Nor left a bud or leaf to tell 
Of joys so lost and loved so well! 


*T is vain—how vain! to deem that time 
Though passed ’mid noise, and strife, and din, 
Can utterly put out the light— 
The holy light that glowed within— 
When life’s clear stream went sparkling on 
Through emerald banks, o’er golden sand, 
And every breath that kissed the waves, 
Seemed incense from a fairy-land. 


*T was here in earlier days [ mused, 
And fondly thought my pleasant dreams, 
Like sunset mist would float away, 
But to reveal serener gleams ; 
And here, when evening gently came 
To re-illume her vestal fire, 
I roamed with one whose tones were like 
The murmurs of an angel’s lyre ; 
Whose form was fragile as a cloud 
That rests before some Jambent star, 
Whose ray is softened, not concealed 
By that etherial, misty bar! 


Even now, methinks, I list that voice 
And see that figure by my side— 
And gaze into thy soul-lit eyes, 
My own Adel, my young heart’s pride! 
How pale thou wast when last 1 looked 
On thy sweet face! How still and cold 
Thy white, unsullied brow reposed 
Beneath thy dark hair’s placid fold! 
My early lost, my beautiful ! 
I knew, I knew that we should part— 
I saw the flush of that warm cheek, 
The canker in the rose’s heart— 
Yet dared not pray that ever mine 
Should be such seraph love as thine! 
Then, aa I met that waning smile, 
And felt that soft hand’s icy press— 
How on my spirit fell your weight, 
Oh years of present lonelinegs ! 
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"T is evening now—the self same hour 
When last with dear Adel I strayed 
On this green bank—the sunset’s hues 
Thus brightly o’er the waters played : 
The crimson rays were crowning thus 
The brow of yon majestic hill— 
Thus sighed the plaintive forest-tones : 
All save my heart unchanging still! 


From yonder cottage on the slope 

How gracefully the smoke, ascending, 
Now lingers on the stirless air, 

Now with the shades is dimly blending, 
The swan upon yon heaving wave 

Lifts into light his dazzling crest, 
Fair as a pearl reposing on 

The bitiow of a throbbing breast. 
And to the water-lulling breeze 

The flowers, that fringe the margent lean,— 
While that celestial flower, the star 

Of Evening, from its purple screen, 
Soft pictured on the tranquil lake 

Smiles like the tear-bejewled eye 
Of Beauty, upward turned to view 

Some radiant wonder in the sky ! 


I will not feave thee, treasur’d scene, 
With all thy recollections dear— 
Or when I say ‘‘farewell !”? refuse 
The tribute of a single tear, 
But [ will often stray to thee, 
Sweet lake, when daily toil is o’or, 
And with a mournful pleasure seek 
The quiet of thy long-lov’d shore, 
And fly the noonday paths of men, 
To breathe in pensive shades again ! 





HEBREW MELODY. 


From the hall of our father in anguish we fied, 

Nor again will its marble re-echo our tread, 

Gor the breath of the Siroc has blasted our name, 
&md the frown of Jehovah has crushed us in shame. 


His robe was the whirlwind, his voice was the thunder, 
And earth, at his footstep was riven asunder; 

The mantle of midnight had shrouded the sky, 

But we knew where He stood by the flash of His eye. 


O Judah! how long must thy weary ones weep, 
Far, far from the land where their foretathers sleep? 
How long ere the glery that brightened the mountain 
Will weleome the exile to Siloa’s fountain ? 

Drs. J, G, Brooks. 
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[As the character and writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg are beginning to attract more attention 
than formerly in France, Germany, Great Britain and | 
this country, we suppose the following article will 
interest such of our readers as desire to know some- 
thing concerning so remarkable a man. ‘I'he article 
was written at our request by a gentleman of Bos- 
ton, who is a receiver of the Doctrines of the New 
Church.—Eds. Monument. ] 


SWEDENBORG. 


Emanuet Swepensore was born in Stockholm, 
Sweden, January 29, 1688. He received his educa- 
tion principally at the University of Upsala, where 
he made rapid progress in the various branches 
taught at that period. His memory was retentive, 
his perceptions quick, and his judgment clear. His 
early impressions were decidedly religious. Refer- 
ring to this period, he afterwards says, “From my 
youth to my tenth year, my thoughts were con- 
stantly engrossed by reflecting on God, on salvation, 
and on the spiritual passions of man. I often re- 
vealed things in my discourse which filled my pa- 
rents with astonishment, and made them declare at 
times, that certainly the angels spoke through my 
mouth.” Interspersed through his manuscripts, are 
frequently seen the following rules, which he doubt- 
less wished to preserve uppermost in his mind:— 
1. Often to read and meditate upon the Word of the 
Lord: 2. To submit evory thing to the will of Divine 
Providence: 3. To preserve in every thing a pro- 
priety of behaviour, and always to keep the con- 
science clear: 4. To discharge with fidelity the 
functions of his employments and the duties of his 
office, and to render himself in all things useful to 
society. 

In 1716, he was appointed by Charles XII, As- 
sessor Extraordinary of the Board of Mines, which 
office he retained until 1743. During the former 
part of this period he travelled much. His society 
was sought by the learned in his own and in other 
countries, The philosophical works published by 
him during the above period, are numerous, and they 
successively indicate a gradual preparation of mind 
for the performance of higher duties, which are 
intimately blended with the new dispensation, under 
which we now live. He insists that none but-a good 
man can be a true philosopher. ‘T'oo great an accu- 
mulation of facts and of experiments, was deemed 
unnecessary; the truths of genuine wisdom being 
ever near, and pressing for admission into the mind 
of man. Little is required of the recipient, but to 
discipline the mind, control the passions, bring into 
due subjection worldly and selfish affections, and 
thus become the image and likeness of God. Man 
when originally created in this image and likeness, 
possessed, intuitively, the elements of true wisdom 
and philosophy.—In his philosophical researches, he 
ever had in view the human form. Although not 


himself an experimental anatomist, yct, availing 





|by others, hearrived at the conclusion that the mind 
and body mutually corresponded with cach other— 
‘that the mind itself was in the human form, and 


fitted and pervaded every part of the body, and 
thence, on the dissolution of the latter, man conti- 
nued a living being, in perfect human form,—unless 
deformed by sin,—with all his faculties, sensations, 
&c., nothing diminished, but greatly exalted. 

Although the science of anatomy furnished him 
with means to investigate the province of the soul, 
yet from the position thus gained, he was enabled to 
penetrate more deeply than others the mysterious 
organization of the body itself. And it is a singular 
fact that in the Regnum Animale and other works, 
he has incidentally, as it were, presented to the 
world facts in the organization of the body, which 
anatomists of a later period, more slow in their dis- 
covery, have claimed the honor of having first 
brought to light. Cases of this kind are numerous, 
and have already been presented to the public. 

The same, it is believed, is true of his other phi- 
losophical works. Instances are not unfrequently 
manifest, where he has anticipated the discoveries 
claimed by modern philosophers. A Treatise on the 
magnetic needle, having been put into the hands of 
R. M. Patterson®, late Professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania, ‘elicited from him ithe following re- 
marks: “This much I can truly say, that the air of 
mysticism which is generally supposed to pervade 
Baron Swedenborg’s ethical and theological wri- 
tings, has prevented philosophers from paying that 
attention to his physical productions, of which I 
now see that they are worthy. Many of the expe- 
riments and observations on magnetism, presented 
in this work, are believed to be of much more modern 
date, and are unjustly ascribed to much more recent 
writers.” 

In 1743, at the age of 54, he relinquished his 
philosophical pursuits, and devoted himself entirely 
to unfolding the doctrines of the New Jerusalem. In 
relation to this period he thus afterwards writes to 
Dr. Hartley: “I have been called toa holy office by 
the Lord himself, who most graciously manifested 
himself in person to me, his servant, in the year 
1743; when he opened my sight to the view of the 
spiritual world, and granted me the privilege of con- 
versing with spirits and angels.” “From that time 
I began to print and publish various arcana that 
have been seen by me, or revealed to me; as respect: 
ing heaven and hell, the state of man after death, 
the true worship of God, the spiritual sense of the 
Word; with many other more important matters 
conducive to salvation and true wisdom.” 

Both his philosophical and theological works were 
written in Latin. While engaged in the latter, he 
resided occasionally in London, but his time was 





*This gentleman was afterwards Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in the University of Virginia; and 
he is now the Director of the Mint of the United 








himself of the experimental phenomena furnished 





States, at Philadelphia.—Eds. Monument. 
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spent mostly in Stockholm; here he led a retired | 


life, ever cheerfu!, and pleased to receive the visits of 
those who called He occasionally attended 
court, and wus on terms of intimacy with the royal 
family. He gave frequent evidence of intercourse 
with the departed, hy relating to surviving friends 
facts which at the time left no room to doubt. He 
was held in great respect, and not long after his 
death, a society was formed in Stockholm, of those 
who embraced his sentiments, which included very 
many eminent men and some of the royal family. 
But the established religion of Sweden prevents a 
free and open manifestation of the doctrines by those 
who receive them: And the clergy, and they are 
now numerous, who favor the cause of the New 
Church, preach the doctrines as far as they find it 
prudent so to do. 

On the death of Swedenborg, which took place in 
London, in 1772, at the age of 84, an eulogy was 
pronounced in commemoration of his memory in 
the House of Nobles, by S. Sandal, in the name of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm.—His 
heological works, as translated into English, equals 
about 27 volumes octavo, of from 400 to 500 pages 
each. The limits of this article will admit of little 
more than simply the titles of the several works. 
And without following the order in which they were 
published, we will present them under four separate 
classes. The line of distinction or classification, 
however, was never drawn by the author, and there 
is much to be found in each which is common to 
the whole. But there is a prevailing distinctness as 
follows: 1. Doctrines of the New Church. 2. Sub- 
jects usually termed metaphysical. 3. Those works 
which explain the spiritual sense of the sacred 
scriptures. 4. Those which treat of the nature and 
appearances of the spiritural world, and the state 
of man after death. 

First class—1. The Four Leading Doctrines of 
the New Church. This comprises four small trea- 
tises, originally published separately, in 1763, at 
Amsterdam, under the following titles: The Doc. 
trine of the New Jerusalem concerning the Lord; 
concerning the Sacred Scriptures; concerning Faith; 
and concerning Life. The above together make but 
a stmnall volume. 2, Tie New Jcrusalem and its 
Heavenly Doctrines, London, 1758. 3. A Brief Ex- 
position of the Doctrines of the New Church. Am- 
sterdam, 1771. The two last are also small works. 
4. The True Christian Religion, or the Universal 
Theology of the New Church. Amsterdam, 1771. 
This is usually published in two octavo volumes of 
about 500 pages each. 


= Te 
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These works treat more particularly of doctrinal 
subjects. While we acknowledge that we live under 
a new dispensation, and that the doctrines of the 
New Church differ entirely from the doctrines as 
Jaid down in other creeds; yet there is nothing now 
revealed which invites controversy. It is not ex- 
pected that those who are confirmed in other doc- 


trines, will embrace those of the New Gkurch. But 








all of whatever sect, who are principled in love to 
their Lord and neighbor, will find no difficulty in 


comprehending truths here revealed adapted to their 


own states. ‘hus, the trinitarian, whose mind 1s 
perplexed with tho idca of a division of the divine 
essence into three persons, or something equivalent 
thereto, will hero have his doubts dispelled, and be 
enabled to see a divine trinity in the person of the 
Saviour, corresponding with the soul, body and the 
operation of both in man.—The unitarian, who cher- 
ishes the idea of a unity in the Godhead, and is 
nevertheless unwilling to take the attribute of di- 
vinity from the Saviour, and is thus perplexed with 
doubts, will here be able to exalt the character of 
the Saviour into true divinity and into a oneness with 
the Father.—The universalist, who may not have 
confirmed himself in that belief, but is unable to sce 
how a being of pure love can punish, may here be 
led to see that the Lord punishes no one; that the 
divine omnipotence is equally operative in its endea- 
vors to save all men; but that some will nevertheless 
persevere in alienating themselves from the Lord. 


Second class.—1. The} Wisdom of Angels con- 
cerning the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom. 
Amsterdam, 1763. 2. The Wisdom of the Angels 
concerning the Divine Providence. Amsterdam, 
1764. The abeve comprise, in English, together 
about 500 pages octavo. 3. The Nature of the In- 
tercourse between the Soul and the Body, which is 
supposed to take place either by Physical Influx, or 
by Spiritual Inftux, or by Pre-established Harmony. 
Amsterdam, 1769. This is a small work. 4. The 
Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love, 
&c. Amsterdam, 1765. About 500 pages octavo. 

In the first, it is shown that the Lord appears in 
the spiritual world as a sun; that the spiritual and 
the natural world resemble each other in appearance; 
that the mind and body of man correspond, and that 
the former acts upon the latter; that the world was 
not created from nothing, but from the sun of the 
spiritual world, and thence mediately by the sun of 
the natural world—.Of the divine providence, there 
is more or less, with all men, of an idea that the 
Lord protects some more than others. But on a 
perusal of this work, a person may be led to believe, 
that however mysteriously the lot of some men may 
be cast in this life, yet with each and every indivi- 
dual, his best, possible, future and eternal happiness, 
is every moment provided for, in a manner the best 
which his state will admit of —Of marriage, it is 
shown that man after death continues male and 
female; that the dissolution of the material body, 
offers no violence to the mind or soul, by which so 
important a feature as that of a distinctness of the 
sex, is obliterated. 

Third class.—1. Arcana Colestia; or Heavenly 
Mysteries contained in the Sacred Scriptures, or the 
Word of the Lord, manifested and laid open; be- 
ginning with the Book of Genesis. London, 1749 
to 1758, 8 vol. quarto. In English 12 vol. octavo. 
2. Tho Apocalypse Revealed; whoreia are disclosed 
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the Arcana thorein foretold, which have hitherto re- 
mained concealed. Amsterdam, 1764. About 600 
pages octavo, in English. 3. The Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, a posthumous work, 6 vols. octavo. 

In ,these works the spiritual sense of the sacred 
scriptures is unfolded. The Word is written ac- 
sording to the laws of correspondence of natural 
with spiritual things, and thus differs from all other 
books. A work written by a man necessarily pro- 
ceeds from affections finite and limited; the truths 
in which his affection or love are embodied are finite 
and limited. The writer has in view some end 
which he wishes to accomplish, and the truths 
which he expresses in words are as limited as the 
end and cause from which they proceed, The 
words written are but a mirror, in which are scen 
the affections and thoughts, the end and motives, of 
the writer. But the Infinite Mind, or the Supreme 
Good, in dictating the Word through the inspired 
writers, could have had nothing less in view, than 
the best possible good of the whole human race. 
An object short of this, and means employed of 
which any thing short of perfection can be predi- 
cated, must imply something short of infinity in the 
Divine Being, and render improper the expression, 
“Word of God,” as applied to the sacred scriptures. 
It is impossible for man to adapt truths to all men, 
or to all states of mind; it is equally impossible for 
the Divine to do less. It is on account of the 
adaptation of truths to all mankind, that the Word 
of God is capable of being received in such a 
variety of different ways, and not because truths 
themselves are at variance with each other. The 
sphere of the divine operation is not limited to a 
select few, who are ‘hought to be, or who really are, 
better than others, ‘=textendstoall. “If I ascend 
up into heaven, thou urt there; if I make my bed in 
hell, behold, thou art there.” When the spiritual 
sense of the Word is opened, the infinite love and 
mercy of God are seen in expressions which seem 
to imply in him anger and wrath, and the immuta- 
bility of God is seen in those which seem to imply 
in him repentance and change of purpose. 

Fourth class.—1. A Treatise concerning Heaven 
and Hell, and of the wonderful things therein heard 
and seen. London, 1758. About 400 pages octavo. 
2° A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment, and 
the Destruction of Babylon; showing that all the 
predictions contained in the Apocalypse are at this 
day fulfilled. Being a testimony of things heard 
and seen. London, 1758. 3. A Continuation con- 
cerning the Last Judgment, and the Spiritual World. 
Amsterdam, 1763. The two last are small works. 

In the first named work, it is shown that the in- 
habitants of heaven live in societies distinct from 
each other, and that all are associated according to 
their several states and different dispositions:—that 
the happiness of heaven consists in a life of useful- 
ness, and thenee of activity. The unhappiness of 
he wicked does not consist in their being rejected, 
punished, and cast into hell by the Lord, for this is 








not the case; they separate themselves from the 
good, and form associations with evil spirits, because 
they take the greatest pleasure in their society; but 
their misery consists in hatmg and despising others, 
in having all their thoughts and affections centered 
in themselves—thus in living contrary to the order 
of heaven. N. H. 





THE DEAD. 


BY BRAINARD. 


How many now are dead to me 
That live to others yet ! 
How many are alive to me 
Who crumble in their graves, ror see 
That sickening, sinking look which we 
Till dead ean ne’er forget. 


Beyond the blue seas, far away, 
Most wretchedly alone, 
One died in prison, far away, 
Where stone on stone shut out the day, 
And never hope or comfort’s ray 
In hia Jone dungeon shone. 


Dead to the world, alive to me ; 

Though months and years have passed, 
In a lone hour, his sigh to me 
Comes like the hum of some wild bee, 
Aad then his form and face I sce 

As when I saw him last. 


And one, with a bright lip, and cheek, 
Aud eye, is dead to me. 

How pale the bloom of his smooth cheek ! 

His lip was cold—it would not speak ; 

His heart was dead, for it did not break ; 
And his eye, for it did not see. 


Then for the living be the tomb, 
And for the dead the smile ; 
Engrave oblivion on the tomb 
Of pulseless life and deadiy bloom— 
Din is such glare; but bright the gloom 
Arouad the funeral pile. 





From mountains at the dawn of day 
That wide and far their shadows send, 
Beneath the sun’s mors perfect ray 
Brief and more brief the shades extend, 
Till, risen the god to noon-tide height, 
They’re bathed in living gorgeous light. 


*T is thus the soul, through early taint, 
Though first its shrouded glories shine, 
Spurns at the gloom cach hour more faint, 
And purer drinks the beam divine ; 

Till wrapt in rays from shadow free 
The noon-tide of eternity.— Mrs. Eliet. 


Wouldst thou from sorrow find a sweet relief? 

Or is thy heart oppressed with woes untold? 

Balm wouldst thou gather for corroding grief? 

Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold.— 

*T is when the rose is wrapt in many a fold 

Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 

{ts life and beanty ; not when, all unrolled, 

Leaf after leaf, its bosom, rich and fair, 

Breathes freely ite perfumes thruughout tke ambient air. 
C, Wilcor 
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THE FIRST STATUE OF CANOVA. 


(Translated from the French for the ‘Southern Lite- 
rary Messsenger.’’) 


There are, doubtless, few of our readers who have 
not heard mentioned with honor tho name of the 
great Canova, that skilful sculptor of modern times, 
whose admirable statues have almost taken rank 
amongst the master-pieces which Grecian antiquity 
has transmitted to us. Canova, like many other 
great men, owed his rise solely to himself. Diligent 
labor was the only source of his fortune, and the 
first attempts of his infancy presaged the success of 
his mature age. 


Canova was an Italian, the son of a mason. All 
the education which he received from his father con. 
sisted in learning the business of his trade. As 
soon as his strength permitted, he learned to handle 
the trowel and the hammer, to mix the plaster and 
to place the gravel—occupations which he discharg- 
ed with sufficient zeal and activity to be soon able to 
serve as the journeyman, or rather the companion 
of his father, notwithstanding his youth. But in 
the frequent intervals of repose, which his weakness 
rendered indispensable, he amused himself by ob- 
serving the different objects which he saw about 
him—with sketching them roughly with brick or 
hard stone upon the wall against which he leaned, 
or even with modelling their forms in the plaster 
and cement, which he had just mixed. These con. 
stant exercises, practiced with as much persever- 
ance as intelligence, soon rendered him familiar 
with the practice of drawing and of sculpture in re- 
lief. But his youthful talent was unknown to all, 
even to his father, who only concerned himself with 
his greater or less skill in passing the plaster to the 
sieve aad in pouring enough water into the trough. 

A whimical event suddenly occurred to reveal it 
to all the world. 


His father had been summoned to make some re- 
pairs in the country house of a rich lord of the 
neighborhood. He had taken his son with him, ac- 
cording to custom, to act as his journeyman, and 
the genteel carriage of the little Canova soon pro. 
cured him the affection of the chief cook and of all 
the scullions of the house, so that, the day’s work 
being ended, Canova did not stir from the pantry, 
where he executed in crumbs of bread or in plaster 
grotesque figures and caricatures, which delighted 
the valets, and in return they fed him in the style of 
my lord. 


One day there was an entertainment at the coun- 
try house, Canova was in the kitchen, playing with 
the scullions, when they suddenly heard a cry of 
despair from the pantry, and saw the head cook 
coming out in alarm, throwing up his cap, striking 
his breast and tearing his hair. After the first mo- 
ments of astonishment, they crowded round him. 





“I am lost,” he cried, “1 am lost! My magnificent 


master-piece! my palace, which I had built for the 
dinner! see in what a condition it is!” 

And with a pathetic gesture, he showed an edifice 
of pastry, which he had just drawn from the oven. 
Alas, it was burnt, covered with ashes, and half de- 
molished. There was a general cry of surprise and 
grief. 

‘““What is to be done?” demanded the chief cook; 
‘there is the dinner hour. I have not time to make 
another. I am lost! My lord expects for the dessert 
something remarkable. He will turn me away!” 
During these lamentations, Canova walked round 
the demolighed palace and considered it with atten- 
tion. 

“Is this for eating?” he inquired. 

“Oh! no, my little one,” answered the chief cook, 
“it is only to look at.” 

“Ah well, all is safe. I promise you something 
better than that in an hour from now. Hand me 
that lump of butter.” 

The chief cook, astonished, but already half per- 
suaded by his boldness, gave him all he wanted; and 
of this lamp of butter, Canova made a guperb lion, 
which he sprinkled with meal, mounted on a pedes- 
tal of rich architecture, and before the appointed 
hour, exhibited his finished work to the wondcring 
spectators. The chief cook embraced him with 
tears in his eyes, called him his preserver, and has- 
tened to place upon the table the extemporaneous 
master-piece of the young mason. 

There was a cry of admiration from the guests. 
Never had they seen, said they, so remarkable a 
piece of sculpture. They demanded the author 
of it. 

“Doubtless, one of my people,” answered my lord, 
with a satisfied air; and he asked the chief cook. 

He blushed, stammered, and ended by confessing 
what had happened. All the company wished to see 
the young journeyman, and overwhdmed Canova 
with praises. It was decided at once that the mas- 
ter of the household should take charge of him, and 
have him go through studies suitable to his preco- 
cious talent. 

They had no cause to repent of this decision. 
We have seen that Canova knew how to profit by 
the lessons of his masters, whom he soon excelled. 
Nevertheless, in the midst of his celebrity, he was 
pleased with remembering the adventure of the lion 
of butter, and said he was very sorry that it had 
been melted. “I hope,” he added, “that my later 
statues will be more solid, otherwise my reputation 
runs a great risk.” 





Trees and flowers, and streams, 
Are social and benevolent ; and he 
Who oft communeth in their language pure, 
Roaming among them at the cool of day, 
Shall find, like him who Eden’s garden dreseed, 
Wis Maker there to teach his listening bert. 





Mrs. Sigourny. 
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VILLAGE ANNALS. 
THE WORLD AS IT IS. 


BY MRS. ANNA H. DORSEY. 


Original. 


——— 


( Concluded.) 


Yes, that night Charles Hanson and his wife slept 
in peace, and their dreams were of days of yore, 
when plenty smiled around their home, and hope 
shed a stcady beam o’er their pathway. Their 
dreams were like the visions of a shipwrecked mari- 
ner who clings to a fragment of his vessel, alone, in 
the midst of the solemn and trackless ocean, with 
the lethargy of exhaustion depressing his physical 
energies, while his restless and yearning heart is 
filled with home, and the eye of his fancy rests on 
all the bright and joyous things around it—the 
smiling ftiends—a plenteous board—and gushing 
fountains —trees filled with blushing fruits, and 
vines borne down to the verdant earth, by clusters of 
tempting grapes. He awakes—and awakes reaching 
forth his hand for a draught of water,—awakes, with 
the sound of laughter yet ringing in his ears, but 
alas, "tis the heavy boom. of the ocean’s wave, and 
the brightness, he still imagines, but the phantasma- 
goria conjuted up by the rays of the setting sun agi- 
tated by thetrembling waters. He awakes to double 
misery—to starvation and despair. 

The next morning brought its usual accompani- 
ment of bills and duns. Some small debts were paid 
—the baker—grocer and milk woman discharged, 
much to their astonishment, but the others with their 
malicious insults still lingered and jeered, and exul- 





ted like vultures hovering over anticipated prey. At 
length they departed,—then came the penny post | 
with two letters, large packages they were, which 
took much of their small means to pay for, but they 
did not think of that, for hope was busy at their 
hearts when they saw that the post mark on one was 
New York; and as Mr. Hanson eagerly broke the 
seals, his countenance was bright with expectation, 
for he was sure, poor fellow ! that it contained assis- 
tance from a wealthy brother he had, who resided 
there, but as you may have seen a cloud darken a 
rising star, so did keen disappointment shadow his 
face as he read the contents which demanded imme- 
diately the repayment of certain sums, lent several 
years previous, when for some youthful indiscretions 
he was banished from his Father’s house until a sense 
of the follies he had committed, procured him a par- 
don and recall. His brother, was a child by his 
father’s first wife, who owing to certain affairs in 
the settlement of his mother’s fortune which was Icft 
with annexed conditions, solely to him, disagreed so 
frequently with his father, who had the management 
and control of them, that the old gentleman unable 
to bear such continual disturbance—unwilling to en- 
dure importinence and ingratitude from his own 


hands, which he did. Samuel Hanson forthwith de- 
parted to New York, where he invested his moneys 
in stocks and landed property, which in a few years 
yielded him an income of thousands;—married an 
heiress—became a pillar of the most popular church 
in the city, and setting up a splendid establishment, 
beheld himself in a short time a man of great con- 
sequenee. 

When Charles Hanson read tho unfeeling letter he 
exclaimed, “Oh my God, dost thou own for thy child- 
ren the cruel and iron hearted among the sons of 
men.” 


‘“‘What has happened now, dearest?” enquired his 
trembling wife. 

‘“‘ Happened,” he replied, turning his pallid face 
towards her—‘“ happened,” he repeated—* there ! 
read that, and tell me if the mercy of God has de- 
parted from us! OhClara Hanson! I could bear it 
all, but for you and my child! for you to suffer and 
endure the shame that is heaped on me is too much. 
Now for the other letter—it is a visitation of like 
mercy and loving kindness, I presume!”—and he 
laughed bitterly as he opened the envelope which 
enclosed a bill of the amount due for house rent. 

“Ah,” said he, muttering and expressing the 
misery of his heart as he read—“House rent due 
long ago—from my landlord—lodging in a gaol to- 
morrow—275 dollars—due six months ago—will not 
wait any longer—stand in need of it—sorry to press 
you under your present misfortunes. D’ye hear that. 
Clara? the hoary hypocrite! ‘the constable and offi- 
cers will wait on you to-morrow either to receive the 
above mentioned sum, or your body.’ Come here my 
daughter—my blue ey’d dove—come to your father 
and kiss him ’—and a burst of inexpressible anguish 
caused him to weep until his chest heaved with the 
throbbing of his broken heart, as he hugged his child 
to his bosom. 

She was a lovely child. The silken curls of her 
light brown hair parted over her fair round forehead 
and fell on her blue veined temples in many a clus- 
ter—her eyes were a dark hazel color, overarched 
by brows, such as a skilful painter might pencil on 
the forehead of an angel or the Madonna; and their 
bright depths were shaded by long fringing eye 
lashes, which imparted a softness, a maturity to her 
Joveliness, such as we do not often see in children. 
The gloom that had so many months oppressed her 
parents seemed to have spread a cloud over little 
Nannie’s joyous spirits, for now, the child seldom 
smiled, and still more seldom uttered words of glee, 
but would sit in her little chair at Mrs. Hanson’s 
feet, with her large eyes fixed on some object on the 
floor, rocking herself to and fro, or turning her thin 
white fingers around cach other as if ina state of 
utter abstraction. 

It is a sad thing to see a delicate flower bowed 
down to the earth by the pceltings of a heavy storm. 
More sad is it to see a fair child sinking under sor- 
rows it cannot comprehend,—to hear the bird-like 








child, determined to give his wealth into his own 





tones of its gladness gradually hushed—to sce the 
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rose hue in its cheek, wax dimmer day by day, and 
hear the footsteps which once rang so joyously over 
the floor, or fell so lightly among the grass and flow- 
ers become faint, and slow, and fearful. Men and 
women, as they advance in years, and progress along 
the road of life, must expect to sow many bitter tears 
and reap a full fruition of sorrow; but to see a child, 
just bursting like a half cleft rose in the morning 
beams of life, with an appreciation of its holy and 
beautiful things, bowed down and shedding tears 
over unknown though not unfelt sorrows, is a sight 
that always saddens me. 

“ Father,” said the child, as she laid her little pale 
cheek on his shoulder, “ what is a jail? is it a pretty 
place like we used to live in, father? and when we 
get there will you and mother be happy and glad— 
and will mother sing, and laugh, and play with little 
Nannie again?” 


He could do no Jess than evade her questions, for 
she looked up into his face so earnestly, and such a 
flush of hope brightened her countenance, as she 
thought of old and familiar things, that he could not 
find it in his heart to tell hor what it really was, but 
asked her— 

“Are you not happy my child? Your mother is 
always with you—your father is always with you! 
why are you not happy?” 

“I don’t know sir, but mother is so pale and never 


laughs now, and sometimes I am so hungry and [|| 


can’t get any bread. Oh me! I wish we could all 
go to sleep and not wake any morc until the angels 
wake us, don’t you?” Her father kissed her beau- 
tiful lips many times, and answered in the affirma- 
tive. 


“ But,” continued little Nannie, “ we can't go to 
sleep, that long yet, father, and mustn’t we try, and 
be glad while we are awake ?” 

“Yes, my little comforter,” said Mr. Hanson 
much softened, and forgetful at the moment of his 
troubles. Clara stood behind his chair leaning on 
his shoulder with one arm thrown carelessly around 
his neck, and her hand resting on her child’s head. 
The group would have formed a beautiful picture on 
canvass, but living and breathing as it was in it, 
loveliness, it was fairer and hoiier to contemplate; 
those three beings, linked indissolably together by a 
chain of love which was rivetted by care and suffer- 
ing, and shone brighter beneath the storm that had 
been gathering and bursting around them. They 
reminded me of a burst of sunlight glinting through a 
black tempest, on a foam-capped wave—or three stars 
hedged in by a circle of black clouds. 

The next morning betimes the agents of their 
landlord’s cruel injustice were at Charles Hanson’s 
door, knocking for admittance. It was opened by 
himself, and with a calm and unaltered voice, he told 
them he was acquainted with the object of their visit, 
and not having money to satisfy their employer’s 
claim, bude them lead on to the prison, 

‘* But could no compromise be made sir?” asked 
the humane officer, “have you no friend who could 








extricate you from this affair? I am a poor man 
myself, Mr. Hanson, or you should not leave your 
home this morning, and your pale sweet lady and 
child, for a common jail. Have you no friends Mr. 
Hanson.” 

“ None sir—lead on,” answered Mr. Hanson stern- 
ly. 

There are moments in affliction, when pity ffom a 
stranger seems to awaken anger instead of consola- 
tion in our hearts, and poor Hanson in the hopeless- 
ness of his misery, deemed the man’s interference 
and ineffectual pity, rather an impertinence than a 
kindness. There sat poor Clara in a corner, as pale 
as marble—not agitated—but with her eyes closed 
and big tears swelling from beneath her eye lashes, 
and rolling down her white cheeks. Her head re- 
clined against the wall, and not a sign of life was 
about her except those mournful tears. Little Nan- 
nie’s head was nestled on her mother’s knees, and 
low, convulsive sobs burst from the child’s heart as 
if every one broke some fine chord of feeling in it, so 
intensely pitiful and despairing were they. 

“I say, Mr. Nelson?” cried one of the men to 
the constable, dashing his brown rongh hand over 
his eyes, “its no use to stand here parley vooing,no 
how, your’e poor, sir; so am I; but I declare tu 
man, sir, when J see sich sights as them, I think all 
poor people ought jist in mercy to be hanged to save 
’em, sir, from the oppressions of them as is ris up in 
the world. Consarn ’em, I say!” 

“Thank you friends,” said Hanson—his feelings 
undergoing another revulsion, as the man’s. indignant 
sentiments cxpressed themselves, “thank you for 
your sympathy, but you must know,” whispered he, 
pointing significantly to his wife and child, “ that to 
prolong this scene would be peculiarly painful. I 
will bid them farewell—then you may lead me where 
pou list. He approached Clara, but she moved not 
—he kissed her lips, but she noticed it not—and 
although he knelt and clasped her in a long and ear- 
nest embrace, she gave no token of consciousness. 
He arose, and raising his hands to Heaven, while 
his tearless eyes were lifled upwards, exclaimed— 
“God of Justice! if the sword of thine omnipotence 
be not broken, avenge—vh avenge my wrongs!” 

Clara heard that awful prayer—it peireed even 
the lethargic trance of despair, and with a shriek 
which she hoped would reach Heaven before the sin- 
ful invocation of ler husband was recorded on the 
archieves of judgment, cried—*Rather, oh Father, 
forgive us all our trespasses!’’—uand sunk in a faint 
on the floor. 


By this time an old woman who resided in the 
next house, and who had often done a good turn for 
them, came in, and lifting the hapless creature in her 
arms, laid her on her humble bed. 

He left them in their desolation—he left them toa 
fate he little dreamed of, and in a few hours was 
sitting alone in the debtor’s cell, brooding over his 
anguish until consciousness was almost extinct. 

The day after these events transpired, I arrived 
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home from a tour, I had been making through some 
parts of Europe for the benefit of my son’s health, 
and the first thing that struck my attention on enter- 
ing my house, was a dirty, coarse looking note from 
Clara Hanson, lying on the hall table where it had 
been for months. There werc the characters written 
in her own delicate style, informing me of their 


pressing necessities, and begging me as the friend of 


her childhood and youth to come to their assistance 
—naming the place of their abode. I had heard 
nothing of the change in their fortune until then, 
much less of their extreme sorrows, and filled with 
astonishment, shocked at the sudden revelation, I 
stepped back instantly into my carriage, and directed 
the coachman to drive to the place designated in the 
note. After many turnings and windings, he found 
the house—it was closed—not a vestage of life was 
there about it. Our repeated and heavy knockings 
on the door brought an old crone’s head from the 
window of an adjoining house. 

“Where?” I asked, “ where are the family who 
resided here good woman?” 

“Troth an’ its muir than I ken o’ my leddy.— 
Ye'll hae to be a speering round a worse place than 

this if ye find the gudeman.” 

“Gracious Heavens! what mean you mother?” 

“A jail, my leddy.” 

“‘And where is Mrs. Hanson?” 

“I dinna ken. She greeted sairly after him, puir 
leddy ! when they took him awa’, and their young 
bairn was like to die that night o’ wae. This morn- 
ing I missed them too an I dinna ken whar they be.” 

Night was wearing rapidly on, so I determined to 
return home and recommence my search in the 
morning. ad © ad bd e 

My heart sickened as I approached the dreary 
place whose walls imprisoned Charles Hanson—he 
who had been the playmate of my childhood, and 
friend of maturer years. Who, the last time I had 
seen him, was gn the brightest pinnacle of fortune 
and renown—surrounded by friends and flatterers— 
listened to as an oracle—applauded as a god. A 
heavy snow had fallen during the night, and the side 
walk in front of the prison gates looked like a pave 
of polished marble. A quantity had drifted against 
the gate, which presented to my excited imagination, 
as the dim light of dawning day fell on it, the ap- 
pearance of a human being covered with a white 
sheet, the folds of which had fallen to the proportions 
of the figure. The nearer I drew towards the gate 
—the more fearfully distinct it became, and a sick- 

ening feeling had like to have made me faint, as my 
servant exclaimed, “It is some poor body frozen to 
death I reckon mistress.” 

“Remove the snow Robert,” I replied, “remove it 
quickly.” 

“He did so as well as he could with his hands. As 
he crusted snow fell from the top of the figure, a 
pale dead face presented itself, and oh God! I shud- 
der now while I write it—it was the face of Clara 
Hanson. “Oh my friend,” I eried clasping my arms 





around the shrouded form, and kissing her cold mar- 
ble cheeks and lips, “is it thus I find thee?” 

I felt something move, as I clung to her—and a 
sigh, such asigh as escapes from a peaceful sleeper’s 
heart, gave token of life, and as Robert cleared from 
off her shoulders and bosom their mantle of snow, I 
saw a sight which melted and subdued to tears my 
whole soul. On her dead mother’s bosom lay little 
Nannie Hanson, sleeping as sweetly as if she had 
been on a couch of down, her lips were half apart, 
and her soft breath stole up as gently through the 
opening it had made in the snow, as if it had been 
whispering among flowers—a delicate flush was on 
her cheeks, and her silken hair lay around them in 
disordered curls. * ° e * ad 

That evening Charles Hanson was to be released 
from prison, and I sat with his child who had sobbed 
herself to sleep in my arms, anxiously and fearfully 
awaiting his appearance. In the drawing room lay 
the beautiful remains of his Clara, how could I lead 
him to his dead? how could I bear the first out- 
break of his mighty anguish? In a few minutes of 
the time appointed, I heard his step in the hall, then 
his voice, and in another moment, he stood before me 
trembling with emotions which his words could not 
express, emotions so mixed, that silence and tears 
were their best interpreters. At length he spoke— 
“kindest and best friend! fill up the cup of blessings 
you have bestowed on me by giving my Clara to my 
arms in health and safety!” This voice 2woke 
Nannie, and she sprang to his embrace and clung to 
him as if she feared they might again be seperated. 
He asked again for Clara? I burst into tears. 

“My child,” he cried franticly, “where is your 
mother?” 

“My mother is asleep in that room and they wont 
let me wake her,” she answered, 

He rushed into the drawing room, and there was a 
confirmation of his worst fears. The shroud was 
not whiter than the face of his dead wife,nor a moon- 
lit sky more placid than the smile which her depart- 
ing spirit had left on it. I had placed on her bosom 
a white japonica and orange blossoms, and a girdle 
of broad white satin ribbon encircled her slender and 
exquisitely delicate waist. Two curls had been suf- 
fered to fall on her cheeks, and as her face lay half 
shaded beneath the veil which was over it, she looked 
like a timid young bride prepared for the altar. 

Oh terrible—heart-rending was Charles Hanson’s 
agony! It was like the moans which precede some 
of nature's convulsions, and I thought his heart, the 
heart of his physical being would break, and I should 
see him strangled with his own life blood; but he 
lived, and for weeks and weeks he sat, or walked, or 
spoke as one under the influence of somnambulism. 
His hair whitened, and in the midst of his youth, he 
grew old, and his steps faltered, and his tongue 
trembled. It was a fearful and a pitiful sight. One 
day when I returned home from a visit to my son, 





who resided with his tutor, a short distance in the 
country, I missed Mr. Hanson and his child. No 
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one knew when or whither he had gone, and after a 
search throughout the city which continued several 
days, we came to the conclusion that he had won- 
dered off to a distant part of the country. Years 
passed on, and although the recollection of Charles 
Hanson—his wife’s death—his troubles and woes, 
remained distinct, I had ccased to hope ever secing 
him again. 

In the summer of 1832 when on my way to the 
White Sulpher Springs, with my son who had now 
grown to he a tall fine looking man, we stopped at | 
the inn of Village Dayton to avoid travelling the | 
next day which was the sabbath. Sabbath morning | 


arose clear and calm on the blooming earth, and| 
bird, and flower, and stream—the old forest trees, the | 
waving grass and ripening grain—all lent their poe-'! 


try and music to swell the grand Te Deum of nature, 
and with hearts fully in unison, we anpennenee the 
old stone church, to offer up our devotions from the 
Temple which prayer had blessed—and where Al- 
mighty God was worshipped from its Altar. The 
congregation assembled quietly and without confu- 
sion, all seemed to be impressed with a sense of awe 
and reverence, and from their frequent glances to- 
wards the pulpit, I imagined their Pastor was much 
beloved. In a short time he appeared leaning on the 
arm of a young and lovely girl, his cheeks were pale 
and thin from recent illness, and his steps faint and 
slow, he entered the desk, and as he stood with his 
attenuated hands clasped on the Book of Prayer, and 
his large calm eyes raised upwards, I thought the 
memory of some old dream had returned to me, so 
strange were my feelings, and I turned my eyes to 
his daughter. She was gazing on her father with 
eyes overcharged with tears, and an expression of 
devoted love on her countenance, and continued to 
regard him as he continued the morning service with 
an anxious and fearful look. : 
After church I remained in the aisle until the Pas- 
tor and his daugliter should approach me on their 
way out, then [ stepped forward, and laying my hand 
on his arm repeated the name of Charles Hanson. 
He started, and a flush of delight lit up his face as) 
he exclaimed, I know that voice, my prayer is at 
length answered. He made us accompany him home, 
and when screened from intrusive eyes how rapidly 
and eloquently he poured forth his gratitude, how he 


wept and as he wept blessed me and mine. He said 


. . | 
he had caught several glimpses of my face while! 
delivering his discourse, and although it was much | 


altered, the memories and thoughts it conjured up 
almost distracted his ideas from his subject. When 
he left my house in B he took passage on board 
one of the southern packets, and defrayed his expenses 
with funds I had placed in his hands for the use of 
himself and child. One of the cabin passengers was 
Bishop His benevolent heart soon discovered 
an object of pity and sympathy in Charles Hanson, 
and by dagrees he won his confidence and proved 
himself a friend indeed. Under his religious tuition 


and practical advice, he had become what I now saw 
19 











him, a minister of the Episcopal Church, respected 
by the world, admired and revered by the gay and 
wealthy, beloved by his flock, and almost worshipped 
by the poor. * * * e 

IIere the manuscript ended! I walked to the 
library and tapped gently, the door was opened by 
sweet Nannie Hanson. At a table sat the Pastor 
with letters strewed around him, and there lay the 
miniature of his wife, and a long curl of brown hair. 
He looked up (as I entered) somewhat surprized, but 
'|when he saw the tears which still wet my eyelids, 
and my deprecating look, his strange and displeased 
'|expression gave place to a sad smile of welcome. 





“Doar sir, | asked, permit me to weep and indulge 
in reminescences of other days with you, and although 
this may not be a proper season for such a declara- 
tion, I now ask your favor, and your daugliters love.” 

“Miss Hanson (her face was hidden on her father’s 
shoulder) forgive me for thus unceremoniously 
wounding the delicacy of your feelings, let the pecu- 
liarity of existing circumstances plead for me. My 
affection has not been suddenly awakened or roman- 
tically aroused. Your character, so well known to 
my revered parent first excited my respect and ad- 
miration; a more intimate acquaintance with your 
many virtues has ripened that esteem into love. Mr: 
Hanson! sir plead for me, plead that I may soon have 
the privilege of calling you father.” 


} 
| 


“My child,” said he, “why is this confusion? A 
declaration so honorably and candidly made, deserves 
an equally candid answer. You know my darling 
how near Mark is to my heart, and if you can love 
‘him, if you think you can return his affection with a 
wife’s devotion, your choice has my sincere appro- 
bation. ,~Raisc your head my daughter, Mark Wel- 
lingford’s heart is a prize of which the winner may 


be proud.” 

Nannie attempted to speak, she raised her head 
Rnd stood a moment as if gathering up her energics 
to answer me without faltering, but I felt the little 
hand which I held tremble so excessively, that I 
knew it was a useless attempt, and passing my arm 
‘gently around her waist as she whispered the almost 
inarticulate words which made her mine, imprinted 
the first kiss on those beautiful lips to seal the com. 
pact between our hearts. 


| 














| 





“Come hither my children,” said Mr. Hanson, 
“receive a father’s earnest blessing on your love, and 
thou, spirit of my Clara, whose presence scems ever 
near me, witness our holy joy. It is one of my 
dearest thoughts Mark, to imagine that guardian 
angels are ever hovering near us, and it imparts a 
| purity to our sinful natures, which shields us from 
many crimes. May He who guided me through a 
host of enemies, and a wilderness of woes, cause 
your lives to be unmarked by anguish, but if in his 
wisdom he sends sorrow and distress on you, Oh 
may it fall gently, and may every misfortune, (should 
‘they come) prove beacon lights along the shore of 
the occan of life to guide you into an eternal Heaven. 
He wept as he bowed his venerable head on the two 
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hands he held, and exclaimed, Bless, oh bless you my | 
I left the Pastor and his child together. | 


children! 
My heart was full, and I was glad wo be alone that I 
might have no witness to my emotion. 





FIRST SABBATH OF THE NEW- 


BORN YEAR. f 


Senta é aha T 


Original. 


First Sabbath of the new-born year, 
Thou like a star dost rise, 

Around unnumbered spheres to throw 
The radiance cf the skies. 

There’s beauty in thy morning beams, 
That burn so bright and free,— 

All gilded with the glorious flaine 
That lights eternity, 


Thou arta sacred sentinel, 
Thy station is the van, 





Aw Ipeat Orrery. -olthaadibte the sun represented 
by a globe two feet in diameter; at eighty-two feet 
distance, put down a grain of mustard seed, and you 
have the size and place of the planet Mercury, that 
bright silvery point which is generally enveloped in 
the solar rays; at the distance of one hundred and 
forty two fect lay downa pea, it will be the similitude 
of Venus, our dazzling evening the morning star.— 
Two hundred and fifteen feet from the central globe, 
place another pea, only imperceptibly larger—that is 
man’s world—(once the centre of the universe!) the 





'| theatre of our terrestrial destinies, the birth place of 
‘| most of our thoughts! 


Mars is still smaller, a good 
pin’s head being his proper representative, at the dis- 
tance of three hundred and twenty seven feet: the 
four sinall planets, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, 
seem as the least possible grains of sand, about fivo 
hundred feet from the sun; Jupiter asa middle sized 
orange, distant about a quarter of a mile; Saturn with 
| his ring, a lesser orange at the remoteness of two 





To hail the Sabbaths yet to come, 
Of bliss and woe to man— 

And thou may’st teach an erring race, 
Engloomed in sin and woe, 

The watchword of tie blessed world, 
Where deathless spirits go. 


| fifths of 2 mile; and the far Uranus dwindless into a 
| cherry, moving in a circle three quarters of a mile in 
radius. 

Such is the system of which our puny earth was 
‘once accounted the chief constituent—a system whose 
real or absolute dimensions are stupendous, as may 
be gathered from the size of the sun himselfthe glo- 
rious globe around which these orbs obediently circle; 
which has a diameter near four times larger than the 
immense interval which separates the moon from the 
earth. Compare this mighty diameter, or the space 
of nine hundred thousand miles, with the assumed 
diameter of two feet, and the proportion will tell by 
how many times the supposititious orbit of Uranus 
should be enlarged! The dimensions of the system 
surpass all effort to embody them; and yet a wider 
knowledge of the universe shows that they belong only 
to our first or smallest order of infinities. 


Tis well to stand within thy light, 
And think o’er brried years;— 
To call ap seasons of the past 
With all their smiles and tears,— 
And the bright proniises of joy 
And brilliant hopes compare 
With disappointments deep and dark 
The heart has had to share. 


Thou art the silvery Cynosure, 
That glitters from the sky, 
To light the wave-tost mariner 6 
To ports of bliss on high. & 4 
Thou seemest like the light of heav’n— 
All shadowless and pure; 
No yathering storm, nor eloud of gloom 
Thy glory may obseure. ’ & 





The pillar of the desert thou, 
To pointthe pilgrim’s way 

Through dark simooms of trouble here 
To realms of endless day. 

Surrounded by the seorching ganda, 
By the wild whirlwind driv’n, 

He sees thee firmly based on earth, 
And pointing up to heav’n, 


Tue Morner.—As a mother is the guardian and 
| guide ‘of the days of infancy and youth, as she is con~ 
|| stantly with her children, as it is i voice which they 
|| mostly hear, her countenance and actions whieh they 
| see, and her example which they continually behold 
in those years when they are most imitative, so must 
she exert the greatest imfluence in the formation of 
their character. Many causes, indeed, contribute 
‘their auxiliary assistance in the process. Companions, 
brothers, and sisters, the father, and the scenes by 
which the child is surrounded, all perform their part; 
but the mother does the most. The first being that 
the child knows is its mother. To the young heart, 
the mother is the first object of affection and rever- 
ence. Her eye and voice—her tears and her smiles 
—her caresses and reproofs, are the subjects of infan- 
tile observations. The feclings, passions, and expres- 
jsions of the mother, will become imperceptibly and 
j almost necessarily the wry passions, and expres- 
|sions of the child. No earthly influence whatever, and 
| ne combination of causes effect so much in promoting 
the happiness or misery of individuals, and of our race, 
as mothers. Hence it is that the influence which shall 
at length, redeem our world must come froma moth- 
er’s lips. She who was first in the transgression, is 

destined to be the principal human instrumentality in 
i| restoring the race to its primitive purity. 





Rich fountains from thy pedestal, 
Immortal waters pour; 

Which flow in pure and pleasant streams, 
The verdant oasis o’er.— 

And many a way-worn traveller, 
Among the flowers has made 

A pillow for his aching head, 
Aud rested in thy shade. 


nn ne 





cnrqere—— 


The shadow of departed years, 
Thy beauty may not hide‘ 
Nor dim the glories on thy crown, 
Which ever shall abide. 
Shine on bright star, until thy beams 
O’er all the nations rise; | 
And point them to that homeamid 
The brilliasce of the skies. 


—— on 
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GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, 


(DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.) 


Original. 


} 


Avone the literary institutions, which since the | 
era of the revolution have been founded, and have 
continued to flourish with undiminished reputation, | 
throughout the union, the university commonly | 
called the “Georgetown College,” stands eminently || 
conspicuous. Few nurseries of education have sent | 
forth pupils formed with nicer atfention, more gene- 
ral information, more elegant attainments, and above. 
all, with a greater regard to moral and religious | 
principle, than the one which constitutes the subject | 
of these remarks. 

The system of cducation pursued by the Faculty, 
is not an experimental one, the success of which 
time alone will be able to develope; it is a system | 
which has long since been proved; which has for 
nearly three centuries awakened the public atten-| 
tion, challenged the public scrutiny, and won the 
public approbation. ‘To have an idea of this system, 
the reader must consult the standard by which it is 
directed—the Ratio docendi ct descendi, by Pere 
Jouviney. 

Let it not, however, be considered, that because it 
is ancient, it is antiquated; because it was adopted 
ere much of the light which has since dawned on 
the literary world had been descried, that it is not 
conformable to the age and country in which we 
live. ‘The subsiance of education is always the 
same; and it will not be denied that our fathers and 
their fathers were as substantially taught as we are 
at the present day. What a catalogue of most ele- 
gant scholars and profoundly learned men cannot 
the two preceding ages, as well as the present, dis- 











play to the admiration of the curious! Philosophers, | 








historians, linquists, poets, divines—their works live 


jafler them, many of them models of style, and 
stamped with erudition. 


But the syste of this university keeps pace with 


‘\the development, and spirit and genius of our age 


and country. I[t embraces all modern literature, 
comprises all modern inventions, and cherishes the 
principles of liberty and republicanism, The library, 
which coatains 15,000 vo.umes, is open to the curi- 
osity of the pupils, and is deficient in very few of 
the works of modern writers that are worth preser- 
ving; reviews, periodicals, pamphlets, papers, and 
every variety of miscellaneous effusions, selected 
with scrupulous caution by the Faculty, are offered 
to the perusal of the students. 

The character of their national celebrations, the 
Institute of their Philodemie Socicty, the spirit 
breathed in the speeches at their conimencements, 
attest their patriotism and ardent devotion to our 
national institutions, and the care that is taken to 
implant in the youthfal breast a lofiy love of inde- 
pendence, and a gencrous patriotism—perhaps there 
is not in this country an institution where a greater 
portion of republican spirit can be discovered, when- 
ever occasion calls it forth. Their speeches, their 
essays, their poetry are all pregnant with that fire of 
freedom and that glorious love of country which 
would do honor to the youths of Greece and Rome 
in their most flourishing days. 

The tenets professuu vy the university are Roman 
Catholic. These the Faculty feel themselves bound 
to explain in their catechetical insiructions, to al 
the students, no matter of what denomination; for 
they deem it a part of a general education to know 
what are the real principles of the Catholic church, 
and how these principles are misrepresented. But 
at the same time they bind themselves to make po 
distinction between Catholic and Protestant—to in 
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struct the former radically, and to use no improper || 


influence to proselyte the latter. All are alike re- 
quired to attend divine worship, but of course only 
the Catholic portion are expected to comply with the 
practical obligations of the church. 

The local advantages of Georgetown College yield 
to none in any country. Elevated and sequestered; 
though within the limits of the town, it lifts its tur- 
rets above the forest that surrounds it, commanding 
a full view of the Potomac, on the northern bank of 
which it is situated; of the bridge which stretches 
across its waters; of Mason’s Island; of the Capi- 
tol, President’s House, and the whole city of Wash- 
ington. ‘These scenes constitute the front view. | 
The back prospect is perfectly rural, varied with | 
hill and dale, and deeply set with every species of, 
forest trees. A serpentine walk, embowered in| 
shade, circulates round the valley, forming a Golight- | 
ful and retired promenade during the summer, and | 
reminding the wandering student of the Vale of | 
Tempe. 

While the stream tumbling amidst ‘ the sparkling | 
pebbles may be fancied to correspond to the waters | 
of Pencus which, 





ab imo 
Essueus Pindo spumosis volvitur undis. 

The main college is a noble edifice 153 feet in! 
length, erected in the year 1791. It is supported by | 
two towers which give an appearance of grandeur 
and sublimity to the whole. These towers may be 
descried at a very great distance; and their view 
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[We have taken the following chapter from a 


beautiful story, written by Sarah Stickney, and en- 
It will be borne 


|in mind that Allan Gray, whose body has been dis- 





especially from the river, is grand and imposing, 


covered in the stream into which he had fallen, 
while returning home at night, was the cousin of 
Catharine, the brother of Mary and the betrothed of 
Cathleen. ‘The latter individual was fast wasting 
away by that most fatal of all diseases, consumption. 


Well was it for Mary that she awoke not to the 
consciousness of grief, uatil the domestics had been 
summoned by Catharine from the abbey, and the 
lifeless form of her brother was reposing in its mar- 
ble stillness in one of the spacious apartments of 
that portion of the ancient building unoccupied by 
the family, and but seldom entered. 

Catharine Lee, with the firmness and decision 
that characterized aJl her acts of usefulness, made 
every arrangement for the peace and quict of the 
family, and for those distressing scenes necessarily 
consequent upon accidental death. 

The idea of poor Cathleen was the only one that 
hung around her like a chain of iron whose weight 
was insupportable; and it was to this appalling 
thought that Mary awoke on her return to life and 
all its sad realities, 

“Cathleen!” was the first word she uttered, while 
Catharine chafed her temples, and watched the first 
faint but living hue that tinged her cheeks. 

“Yes, dear Mary, we must think of her, not of 
oursclves,” was answered in a low, swect voice, for 


nor can the eye of any one of her former pupils fall '|the purpose of recalling the bereaved sister to a 
upon them, without forcing him to exclaim with|| quicker sense of the tender offices awaiting her im- 


Gray 


| 
Ah happy hills, ah pleasant shade! 
Ab Gelds belov’d in vain! ei 
The other building, familiarly termed the “Old| 
College,” was raised in 1789. A new and splendid | 
edifice, whose dfnensions are 95 by 51 fect, has’ 
been added to the Old College. An infirmary, built | 
of the best materials, and in the most substantial | 
manner, has been erected under the care of the for- | 
mer enterprising president, so that each sick student | 





has a comfortable room, with good accommodations, | 
and is attended to by the worthy infirmariarfs, with 1 
parental kindness and affection. A fact which de- 
serves particular notice is, that not a single case of 
death has occurred among the students, during the 
many years through which the institution has ex- 
isted—a fact, which cannot be remarked, it is be- 


lieved, of any other college in the country. 








The wildest ills that darken life 

Are rapture to the bosom’s strife ; 

The tempest in its blackest form, 

Is beauty to the bosom’s storm ; 

The ocean, lashed to fury loud, 

Its high wave mingling with the cloud, 

Is peaceful sweet serenity 

To passion’s deep and boundless sea.— Eustburn. 





| 
| 


mediate care. 

Nor was it long before Mary, who never shrank 
from her present duty, was enabled to resume her 
wonted place. While Catharine willingly took upoa 
herself the sad task of writing letters to the absent, 
and even of attending to the necessary business of 
the day, it wes Mary’s more delicate and painful de- 
partment to scek the chamber of the invalid, 

The two friends had agreed, however, that the 
melancholy tidings should not be communieated to 
Cathleen until after the inquest had been held upon 
the body, that she might be spared all unnecessary 
pain, 

“J should have reproached you fur being so long 
away,” said the unconscious sufferer, as Mary en- 
tered the room, “but that you look so deadly pale. 

“Dear Mary!” she continued, smiling and extend- 
ing her hand—‘‘dear sister of my soul, you are suf- 
fering severely from the fatigues I have so unrea- 
sonably imposed upon you, and perhaps like me, 
from hourly disappointment. Tell me now, Mary— 


| now that we are quite alone—tell me what you think 


| detained by some unexpected event.” 


of Allan’s lengthened absence.” 
“T think,” replied Mary, and her lips that were 
pale quivered as she spoke—“I think he had been 
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“Bot do you think it quite so kind, or so consi- 
derate as we should have expected of Allan, to leave 
me for this incalculable length of time?” 

“Dear Cathleen! we know that Allan has always 
been so kind and considerate, it is not just or gen- 
erous to blame him now.” 

“You are right, Mary, for when was Allan 
thougtless or negligent of any but himsclf. May 
the God of mercy be his guide through every dan- 
ger, and pardon me the selfishness that makes me 
profane his pure name with reproaches!” 

Mary pressed a kiss upon her forehead, and tried 
to break the chain of her thoughts by expressing 
the satisfaction she felt at finding her so calm—so 
much less feverish and restless than on the preced- 
ing day. 

“Do you know the reason?” replied Cathleen, 
quickly. “Oh Mary, I have had so sweet a dream 
—its beauty and serenity seems to linger with me 
still, I thought I was struggling with the water of 
a mighty ocean, that foamed and yawned, and rose 
in tremendous billows all around me; yet I glided 
on, alone, but fearless, in a little boat that worked its 
way as it were between the waves, until it rested in 
the silyery bay of a green island, where not a wave 
or breath of wind was heard; but pure sweet voices 
joining in a heavenly symphony, and singing praises 
to the Father of light. 

“Even here there was a sense of loneliness; but 
as I stepped from my frail bark, and stood upon the 
glittering sand, a form approached me ciad in an. 
gelic vestments, and witha glory round his brow. 
It was the one only being without whose compan- 
ionship the bowers of Paradise would be joyless te 
me; and while he spoke to me in human accents, he 
told me he was already one of the blessed. 

“With these words there came upon me such an 
overwhelming sense of my own unworthiness to 
mingle in that holy friendship—such a deep con- 
sciousness of the necessity .of being prepared and 
purified before I could join in those seraphic strains, 
that I started at onee into all the agony of life, and 
found myself still a pilgrim in the desert—a wan- 
derer in the wilderness—a lone voyages upon a 
troubled sea.” 

“Cathleen,” said Mary, “I think there is much to 
be learned from dreams, for they sometimes strik- 
ingly connect the things of the past with the duties 
of the present. They seem to strip the familiar ob- 
jects of our daily thoughts of all false garniture; 
and, leaving time, and space, and even possibility 
without regard, occasionally produce a moral, whose 
important truth confirms the conviction of our wak- 
ing hours.” 

“Do you think,” said Cathleen, “that my dream 
had any moral of this kind?” 

“I think,” said Mary, “that it is capable of such 
an interpretation.” 


“Then be my good genius, Mary, and expound it 
to me, 





“I dare not take upon myself so high an office; 
and when I speak of the moral of a dream, it is not 
as I would speak of the moral of a fable or an alle- 
gory, but rather as it is calculated to produce a be. 
neficial effect upon the feelings of one particular in- 
dividual. As an expouader of dreams, I will not, 
therefore, presume to say what is the meaning of 
yours, but as a friend, I will tell you how it strikes 
my own mind.” 

“Speak freely, Mary, I could bear the truth from 

you, if from any one.” 
“Well, then dear Cathleen, let us first suppose that 
your imagination is too fertile, your taste too refined, 
and your range of thought tooclevated for you to be 
willing to receive the plain practical truths of reli- 
gion, in the humble manner in which they are 
usually communicated. Is it, after this, unreasona- 
ble to suppose that in merciful consideration to the 
peculiar character.of your feelings, this poetical 
dream hus been designed to give you a gentle warn- 
ing, that no tempest of this lower world is able to 
overwhelm whom the Lord in his mercy has stretch- 
ed forth his arm to protect; that - those dear friends 
we had thought to leave upon their earthly pilgrim- 
age, may be called before us to the world of spirits; 
that within the bowers of everlasting bliss no steps 
impure can tread; that even to the most Jovely and 
beloved, there is a necessity for preparation cre em- 
barking on the last awful voyage; and that you, dear 
Cathleen, the cherished of our hearts, have need tc: 
pray earnestly and humbly that your spirit be puri- 
fied for its entrance into the celestial city.” 


Cathleen, as if pondering deeply upon the words 
she had just heard, remained silent and thoughtful 
for some time; and Mary watched her beautiful 
countenance, with that intense anxicty which lin- 
gers around the lovely and the helpless, when we 
see impending over their devoted heads a storm of 
whose terrors they are themselves unconscious. 

“Mary,” said Cathleen, suddenly starting from 
her pillow, “I hear the tread of horses’ feet upon the 
bridge. Who can be coming?” 

“My father is probably returning home,” said 
Mary. 

Cathleen, whose sense of sound had lately been 
quickened to intensity by the nervous excitement of 
her mind, now listened again; and Mary trembled, 
for she knew that the jury were assembling in a dis- 
tant part of the abbey, to sit in solemn consultation 
around the dead. 

“The gates are opened!” exclaimed Cathleen 
again, “and I hear steps along the pavement leading 
to the tower. What can it mean? Look out, Mary, 
and tell me what you see.” 

Fortunately for Mary, the strange feet that Cath- 
leen heard, were not just then at that side of the 
building a view of which was commanded by the 
window where she stood, and she answered with a 
clear conscience, “I see nothing bat the gardener 





returning to his work.” 
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Catharine now entered, and expressed by signs to 
Mary that the inquest was sitting. 

“Catharine,” said tie invalid, holding ont ler 
hand, “has anything happened to discompose you? | 
you look hurried, and you have scarcely been with 
me during the whole of this day.” 

“T have been writing letters,” replied Catharine; | 
“and one reason why I look so hurried is because | 
Mr. Grey has returned home; and knowing that | 
Mary was with you I hastened to meet him at his | 
own door.” 

“The return of Mr. Grey is an event of sufficient 
importance to startle me,” said Cathleen, smiling; | 
for though she experienced a transient excitement | 
from every unwonted sound, no serious alarm on 
Allan’s account had possessed her mind since the’ 
preceding night. 

For it is so sometimes, that in seasons of extreme | 
anxiety, the capacity of apprehending danger ap-| 
pears to be suspended for a time, only to burst upon | 
us with tenfold violence; and she seemed, in her 
transient and deceitful calm, like some fair sleeper | 
Treposing in fancied security beneath the shadow of 
a gathering storm. 

The jary remained so long in consultation, that | 
the evening was far spent before they separated, and | 
as Cathleen’s hectic fit was coming on, her two 
friends deemed it best to let the night pass over, 
before they told their fearful tale. 

She was now all eye and ear, watchful of every 
appearance, and startled by every sound. With the 
hurrying of her pulse came fearful thoughts, only | 
the more agitating for being indefinite in their form; 
and if ever Catharine and Mary spoke to each other 
in an under tone—if they did but leave the room to-, 
gether, a strange and terrible suspicion filled her 
mind, that some great calamity had befallen either | 
Mary’s family or her own. 

“And Allan comes not,” she said, wildly, with the | 
tone and manner of*one whose reason is fast verging | 
towards delirium; “he comes not, Mary; where can | 
he be? Have you lost ail your powers of soothing, | 
that you sit far off with a tear in your eye? It was | 
not wont to be so in former days. Come nearer to, 
me, Mary—nearer still. Let me feel that you are’ 
roar me, for the very earth seems to be giving Way. 

“Now, Mary, Iet us talk together of pleasant | 
things. You shall tell me some long story of Al- | 
lan’s boyhood, before I came among you with my | 
foolish love that seems to have blighted all his happy | 
prospects.” 

And in this way she rambled on, until feeble na- 
ture was exhausted, and she sighed herself to sleep. 

When her eyes were once more closed in forget- 
fulness, Mary slowly drew away her arm from be-| 
neath her head, and motioning for the nurse to take 
her place, stole gently down to join her friend in a 
u lower room, where for the first time she gave way 
to a violent burst of tears. 

“Flave you seen him?” was the only question that 
she asked. 





| courtyard. 


| “OQ yes,” replied Catharine—“so beautiful—so 
‘composed—the expression of an angel is on his 
luce.” 

“Let us go together,” said Mary; and taking the 
lamp from the table, they passed silently across the 
Entering that part of the abbey usually 
called the tower, by an iron door which grated on 
its hinges, they next ascended a spiral staircase, and 
soon found themselves in a spaeious apartment in 
the presence of the dead. 

Stephen Grey was seated alone beside the body. 
He appeared to take no notice of their entrance, 
but continued to rock slowly of his deep and silent 
grief. 

The face of the dead was covered, and the af- 


| flicted father shaded his with his broad hand, which 


spanned his forehead, as if, by the strong pressure 
of his temples, it could stun the sense of pain. 

As tlicy approached the bier, Catharine gently 
folded down the white sheet, and the beauty of that 
still, pale countenance who shall describe! for clus- 
| tering round the snow-white forehead were the curls 


of auburn hair that used to wave so lightly in the 


wind; while the mouth, so fine and Grecian in its 
symmetry, looked as if every moment it would re- 
‘lax into that peculiar smile of sweetness which 
those who had lived with Allen Grey and shared his 


'|moments of love and confidence never could forget. 








It is true, the fair brow was slightly contracied, 
and Mary shuddered as she thought of the dreadful 
cause of that unwonted distortion, but no sound 
either of grief or horror escaped her lips, and it 
scemed to those who held that long-remembered vi- 
gil, as if they had already entered into the stillness 
of the grave. 


Catharine and Mary had turned their faces from 


'|the door, which still remained unclosed; and as they 


stood, fixed in the fascination of that long look 
which lingers as if it never could forsake the dead, 
they were startled by a slight rustling beside the 
feet of the corpse. In the same instant they looked 
up, and beheld a tall, white ghostly figure standing 
near them, while a shrick of such piercing anguish 
rang through the wide chambers of the abbey, echo- 
ing beneath the vaulted roof, that for a moment they 
lost all other sense of present things, in the excru- 
ciating torture of that agonizing sound. 


It was Cathleen who stood before them, with eyes 
glaring like those of a maniac, and unlifted hands, 
as pale, and cold, and far more deathlike than those 
of the silent sleeper on the bier. 


Not long after Mary left her room, she had awak- 
ed in dreadful agitation, and sceing the nurse 
asleep beside her, had stolen softly from her pillow. 
Out of mere restlessness and impatience at being 
left alone, she had approached the window and si- 
lently drawn aside the curtains, at the very time 
when Catharine and Mary, holding the lamp before 
them, crossed the abbey yard. 
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Cathleen saw them enter the unfrequented door, 
and an intense curiosity, heightened by the most 
alarming fears, had impelled her to follow them; 
though without the fitful strength of burning fever, 
shoe would scarcely have been able to descend from 
her room alone. 

The heavy doors of the tower, unaccustomed to 
move npon their hinges, had all remained open, at 
least so far as to admit her slight, attenuated figure; 
and thus she had been enabled to approach even to 
the very bier, without disturbing the solemn watch 
that guarded the slumbers of the dead. 

As if the powers of mental suffering had all been 
exhausted in that moment of intense agony, the si- 
lent mouruer subsequently sank into a state of appa- 
rent apathy, from which it would have been neither 
wise nor merciful to arouse her. In this state the 
morning dawned upon her without light, and the 
night closed in without bringing the power to 
sleep. 

It was after a whole day of dreary silence that 
Mary took her place for the night as the only watcher 
in the sick chamber, and drawing close to the side 
of Cathlcen’s pillow, that she might be sensible of 
the slightest sign of intelligence, should any occur, 
she resigned herself for awhile to the sole influence 
of melancholy refiections, 

In a central part of the abbey was a clock, that 
told the lapse of tine in deep and lengthened tones. 
As Mary counted the hour of ten, a beckoning 
movement of Cathleen’s hand attracted her atten- 
tion, and she stooped to listen. : 

“Was not this the hour?” said the poor mourner, 
in a voice so low, yet clear, that its language seemed 
more like that of a spirit than of one who lingered 
in the chains of mortal sorrow. 

“It was,” replied Mary, not daring by any word 
or thought foreign to the one only point of inter- 
est to interrupt the sacred stillness which reigned 
around. 

Cathleen was then silent for a long time; but this 
single effort seemed to have awakened her to a 
fresh sense of vital power. 

“Come nearer to me, Mary,” were the next words 
she uttered, in the same low, silvery voice, and 
Mary stooped again. 

“J have questions to ask yuu,” she continued, af- 
ter an interval of silence that was necessary to renew 
her ability for conversing; “I have some questions 
to ask, and you must answer me candidly, for I am 
not in a situation to be deceived.” 

“Say on,” replied Mary, “as conciscly as you can. 
I will answer to the best of my knowledge.” 

“Was it tho breaking away of the bridge?” 

“It was.” 

“Was it near the point where a stunted oak 
grows down to the water-side, that you first saw—” 

“Yes, dearest Cathleen, beneath the boughs of 
that oak.” 

“Then what hindered him from reaching the 
land?” 








“The rush of the water, and the accumulation of 
branches and loose timber.”’ 

“Had he struggled?” 

“He had grasped one of the boughs of the oak.” 

Cathleen covered her face, and Mary shrank away 
from this dreadful probing of their mutual grief. 
But again Cathleen motioned her to come nearer. 
She could not speak at first. When she did, it was 
to ask if that point of ground commanded a view of 
her own window. 

Mary answered that it did; and then clasping her 
hands in agony, the poor sufferer murmured to her- 
self, as if the thought that moment rushed upon her 
memory in all its horrors, “Merciful Heaven! that 
shriek!” 

“Tmposstble!” said Mary. 
the howling of the wind.” 

“No, no,” replied Cathleen, and again the partial 
wildness of delirium returned. “Never tell me of 
the impossibility of hearing Allan’s dying shrick. 
It would have reached me from the centre of the 
earth. I know IL heard it, though it is possible you 
might not.” 

Mary disputed this point no further; and finding 
that by answering each inquiry promptly and can- 
didly, all irritation and much excitement might be 
avoided, she described to Cathleen, whose strength 
only permitted her to speak at intervals, all the me- 
lancholy details she was herself acquainted with, re- 
lating to that awfvl event. 

There are characters to whom the real truth is 
always less distressing than the workings of their 
own imaginations, operated upon by the darkest 
fears. Cathleen was one of these; and after scarch- 
ing to the very depths of her calamity, there fol- 
lowed a sweet and holy calm, interrupted only by 
the recurrence of the hectic fever which was fast 
hurrying her to the grave. 

While she remained in this state, Terrence Ma- 
lone and his lovely bride returned, not to enliven 
their home by drawing around its hearth a cheerful 
circle of congratulating friends, but to share in the 
funeral rites of one who should have been the chief 
ornament of that circle, and the first to welcome 
them home. 

The first meeting between Terrence and his sis- 
ter had been one of peculiar tenderness, though 
sustained with more composure than might have 
been anticipated from their mutually ungoverned 
feelings, and the perfect freedom with which they 
had been accustomed to lay open their souls before 
each other. 

Ailer the sad ceremony of the funeral, Terrence 
sought his sister’s chamber, and found ker calin and 
peaceful, like one who waits a welcome summons to 
follow a departed friend. 

“May Heaven bless your happy union,” said 
Cathleen, looking affectionately at her brother; “bless 
you with all that a warm, generous heart like yours 
is capable of appreciating and using rightly. Your 
lot and mino are widely different, Terrence; I am 


“It must have been 
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wedded to the grave. This blow has struck home, 
I shall not long be here; and one thing I would ask 
of you ere my senses leave me, for sometimes I am 
all confusion, phrensy, and delirium,—I would ask 
you to see that I am laid beside him in the church- 
yard. I think I could not rest in the grave, if 
strangers were between us. 

“This is all foolish, you would tell me, but for 
your tenderness to my feelings; and I know it is so. 
Yet for all that, Terrence, you will regard the 
wishes of a weak and dying sister.” And she 
stretched out her feeble arms, and ‘Terrence, weep- 
ing over her pillow, promised that all her wishes 
should be faithfully attended te, even to the minu- 
test particular. 

Cathleen still clasped him in her faint embrace, 
and still looked earnestly in his face as ifthe whole 
burden of her mind was not discharged. 

“Speak to me, dearest Cathleen,” said her 
brother. “Fear not. You and I have shared our 
thoughts and feelings for so many years we should 
not hesitate to name them to each other now.” 

“My dcear—my only brother!’ was all that Cath- 
leen could articulate, before bright, burning tears were 
in her eyes—the first she had shed for many weary 
days and restless nights. 

“Cathleen,” said Terrence, “distress yourself no 
more. I will return when you are better able to con- 
verse.” 

“No, Terrence, that will never be. I am so cool 
and so collected now that if I leave this holy duty 
till a more convenient season, we may never pray to- 
gether in this world; and in the next it will be too 
late. Kneel down by my bed, ‘Terence,and join your 
supplications to those of a dying sinner.” 

Terence kuelt beside her, and with her hands rais- 
ed in the attitude of prayer, and eyes cast upward, 
she poured herself out in the tervent language of one 
who bows beneath the overwhelming power of the 
Almighty arm, who having loved this earth too well, 
leaned too fondly on its bosom, has known its mortal 
bonds converted into cords of anguish; and who, 
standing on the very brink of eternity, acknowledges 
neither hope nor title to an inheritance in the regions 
of eternal peace, save what depends upon the sanc- 
tion of a holy Redcemer and the mercy of a gracious 
God. 

A solemn silence then succeeded to a soul-felt 
prayer. At last the afflicted brother rose from his 
hamble posture, and looking at the pale countenance 
so lately animated with the warmth of human feel. 
ing, beheld nothing but the fixed and marble fea- 
tures of the dead! 





Improvive tHe Voice.—A fine voice for speak- 
ing or singing, is, like poetical genius, a gift of nature; 
but the worst voice may be improved, and a fine 
voice may be preserved from being cracked and _ ruin- 
ed. ‘The first and most effectual means of improving 

he voice, is constantly exercising it, particularly in 








the pitch and tones in which it is most deficient. As 
respects ease and rapidity of transition, constant prac- 
tice is indispensable, for the reeds of the voice are in 
this respect entirely like the fingers. Exercise and 
practise have also a powerful influence on the nerves 
and muscles, the two main instruments of the voice. 
A laboring man has the muscles and nerves of his 
arms greatly increased in size, and power, from con- 
tinued exercise; and the same effect will be produced 
on the nerves and muscles of the voice by repeated 
practice. Without strength of nerves and muscles, 
the voice must be weak, tremulous, squeaking and 
without compass. The sky lark, whose pipe is so 
powerful, is found to have those of extraordinary ca- 
pacity. 

By frequent exercising the tones in which the voice 
is deficient, the parts will, to 2 certainty, acquire 
strength. To public speakers, are reccommended not 
only speaking aloud in private, at various pitches of 
the voice, but also frequent practice in singing in dif- 
ferent keys, which requires more exertion and com- 
pass of voice, and will consequently more powerfully 
strenthen the muscles and nerves, by directing thith- 
er a greater supply of blood, the chief invigorating 
principle of the body. Another very efficacious mode 
of strengthening the voice is, bathing and gargling 
the throat regularly, morning and evening, with cold 
water, which braces the parts and invigorates the 
nerves. On this principle, all warm cravats, and 
other clothing muftled up over the throat, prove re- 
laxing and injurious. Ifyou are afraid of catching 
cold, defend well the parts below the ear and the an- 
gle of the jaw, and you may safely leave the fore part 
of the throat, where the organ of the voice, is, naked 
to the winter’s blast. With respect to food and 
drink, all acids, and astringents injure the voice, by 
hardening and crisping the more delicate fibres of the 
reeds. Oranges, apples, stone fruit of every kind, 
nuts, raisins, port wine, rough flavored tea, &c. are 
all highly injurious to the power and polish of the 
voice, and ought to be avoided, or used sparingly. 
If the throat is apt to become harsh and dry, the best 
moisture is peppermint or nitre lozenges, or a small 
piece of purified nitre, or of salt prunelle, allowed to 
dissolve slowly inthe mouth. When the voice is re- 
quired to be forced for any great emergency, there is 
nothing superior to a raw egg, beat up with a wine 
glassful of Maderia, or half the quantity of brandy, or 
spirits and a little water; to which add a spoonful of the 
compound tincture of cinnamon, Thistincture is of 
itself an excellent tonic for the voice. The egg pro- 
vents, the spirits from acting at once, and it likewise 
keeps the stomach from getting out of order, which 
otherwise, would hurt the voice. Whatever tends to 
injure digestion, or impair the general health, will 
also hurt the voice, such as irregular living, late hours, 
want of exercisc, improper feusting, and all sensual 
indulgences. 





Memory.—Memory and hope are the two poems 
of the heart—its Paradise lost and Paradise re 
gained. 
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SONG. 


Original. 
Wira a smile on her lip and a tear in her eye, 
She blushed and she sighed as she faltered adieu, 
The blush and the smile were for pleasures gone by, 
And the sigh and the tear to the future were due. 


Oh! thus, like the flowers in the gardens of earth,— 
Some blossoms still fading while others unfold,— 

One thought of enjoyment just wakes us to mirth, 
As others we cherished grow faded and cold. gLoRA. 





PARNASSIAN PASTIMES. 


No. IV. 


—_—— 


Original. 


THERE was a subdued sweetness in the smile of 
our fair ‘friend, as we took her hand, and greeted 
her with a pleased emotion, on entering her quiet 
dwelling. Our own thoughts have partaken much 
of the same character of your own, said we, if we 
may be allowed to read their evidences in your face. 
They are not wedded to the earth, and earthly. 

“You do not err,” said she—‘My mind has been, 
this evening, far removed from the contemplation of 
eartnly things. Of late, I have lifted up my 
thoughts with an earnest energy; and as I have 
mused long upon the things of the unseen world, 
light has seemed to break through the firmament of 
mind, and to shine down into and illuminate my un- 
derstanding.” Y 

Is there not a danger, Dorothea, of your being led 
into false impressions while thus musing, and suf- 
fering the suggestions of an excited imagination to 
assume the character of real truths. Pass the bounds 
of mortal vision and nothing can be discovered. Of 
the secrets beyond we can know only as far as has 
been revealed to us, and these revelations are few 
and unsatisfactory. 

“There is, doubtless, such danger as you allude 
tv, but, when the Ulumination, or supposed illumina- 
tion of the understanding, gives it to perceive more 
distinctly the unbounded goodness and holiness of 
God, and induces also an ardent desire to be con- 
formed to the same likeness, we may well be par- 
doned for believing that light has broken in upon 
our darkened minds. God is the source of all true 
knowledge. If we desire to approach him it must 
be in a careful obedience of all his precepts. ‘Thus 
keeping his precepts, and shunning evils as sins 
against him,—constantly looking to him for light 
and knowledge, is it wonderful that he should im- 
part to the mind glimpses of truths such as it never 
before apprehended?” 

And are you, Dorothea, said we, looking upon the 
maiden with a new interest—are you thus endeavor- 
ing to please our Father in heaven in this earnest 
manner. 
20 


our half audible ejaculation. 
hear the remark, but smiled with one of her wonted 
smiles, as she turned to our old companion, and 
asked me to listen to something by Montgomery to 
strengthen the good emotions of my heart—some- 
thing to draw tears by its tenderness and pathos:— 








“I am,” she meckly replied. 


But, Dorothea, you have never thus spoken before. 


“Never. 


How often have we trifled in your presence! 


“THE STRANGER AND HIS FRIEND. 
“Ye have done it unto me.’’—Matt. xxv. 40. 


“A poor way-faring man of grief 
Hath often cross’d me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief, 

That I could never answer ‘nay.’ 

I had no power to ask his name, 
Whither he went, or whence he came, 
Yet was there something in his eye, 
That won my love, I knew not why. 


“Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 
He entered;—not a word he spoke;— 
Just perishing for want of bread; 

I gave him all; he bless’d it, brake, 

And ate,—but gave me part again; 

Mine was an Angel’s portion then, 

For while I fed with eager haste, 

That crust was manna to my taste. 


“1 spied him, where a fountain burst 

Clear from the rock; his strength was gone; 
The heedless water mock’d his thirst, 

He heard it, saw it harrying on: 

I ran to raise the sufferer up; 

Thrice from the stream he drained my cup, 
Dipt, and returned it running o’er; 

I drank, and never thirsted more. 


“Twas night; the floods were out; it blew 
A winter hurricane aloof; 

I heard his voice abroad, and flew 

To bid him welcome to my roof; 

I warmed, I clothed, I cheered my guest, 

Laid him on my own couch to rest; 

‘Then made the hearth my bed, and seemed 
In Eden’s garden while I dreamed. 


“Stript, wounded, beaten, nigh to death, 

1 found him by the highway-side: 

I roused his pulse, brought back his breath, 
Revived his spirit, and supplied 

Wine, oil, refreshment; he was healed, 

I had myself a wound concealed; 

But trom that hour forgot the smart, 

And Peace bound up my broken heart. 


“In prison I saw him next, condemned 
To meet a traitor’s doom at morn; 

The tide of lying tongues I stemm’d, 
And honored him ’midst shame and scorn 
My friendship’s utmost zeal to try, 

He asked, if I for him would die. 

The flesh was weak, my blood ran ehill, 
Bat the free ‘spirit cried, “I vall.” 


And it was because I cared not to sub- 
ject things to me so sacred, so dear, to the possibility 
of heing esteemed lightly.” 


was 


She seemed not to 
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“Then in a moment to my view 

The stranger darted from disguise, 

The tokens in his hands I knew, 

My Saviour stood before mine eyes: 

He spake, and my poor name he named: 
‘Of me thou hast not been ashamed: 
These deeds shall thy memorial be; 
Fear not, thou didst them unto me.*” 


An old, but admired friend. Such friends we 
love more and more the longer we know them. How 
many a time have we mused, even to tears, over this 
touching picture. : 

“Then you have not been, like many of your 
sex, too proud in your fancied dignity, to partake in 
thought, with a hambled heart, of the woes which 
the Lord himself endured for us.” 

We trust not, Dorothea, What are we, and what 
our father’s house, that we should forget Him to 
whom we owe all things? It is a weak and foolish 
pride that makes man ashamed of his Maker. 

“Weak and foolish indeed! Where else could he 
expect to find truth? From what other source could 
he look for wisdom? Man, in opinion as well as in 
art, has wrought out many inventions—and, truly, 
his wisdom, the wisdom of the world, is foolishness. 
Ere long, like chaff before the whirlwind, will his 
opinions, his dogmas, his axioms, be swept away. 
There is a light, breaking even now dimly upon the 
world, which shall ere long obscure by its intense 
brightness all his dark knowledge, that shall be as 
night fleeing before the beams of the morning. The 
history of man’s errors and evils, will, before many 
generations have passed way, be wound up, and re- 
main but a record of things past.” 

There was a light in the eye of the maiden that 
burned with almost supernatural brightness—but 
her voice was low and musical and her face serene 
as the face of an angel. We sought not By vain ca- 
villings, to break the holy, prophetic spell that seemed 
to bind her spirit, but sat silent and deeply musing 
until she again spoke 

*‘Poetry and poets has often been our theme, but 
there is one poem of which we have never spoken— 
‘The Book of Job.’ It is the greatest poem in any 
language.” 

It is a splendid production, but we should not like 
to use language so unqualified in relation to it. 

“I do not think I estimate it too highly. At 
least, some portions of it have never been equalled. 
The following for instance”—And she turned to the 
thirty-eighth chapter and read;— 

“¢*Then the Lord answered Job ont of the whirl- 
wind, and said, Whois he that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge? Gird up now thy loins 
like a man; for I will demand of thee, and answer 
thou me. Where wast thou when I laid the foun- 


dations of the earth? declare if thou hast under- 
standing. Who hath laid the measures thereof, if 
thou knowest? or who hath stretched the line upon 
it? whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened? 
or who laid the corner-stone thereof; when the morn- 


shouted for joy? Or who shut up the sea with 
doors, when it brake forth, as if it had issued from 
the womb: when I made the cloud the garment 
thereof, and thick darkness a swaddling band for it, 
and brake up for it my decreed place, and set bars 
and doors, and said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further: and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed? Hast thou commanded the morning since 
thy days; and eaused the day-spring to know his 
place; that it might take hold of the ends of the 
earth, that the wicked might be shaken out of it? 
It is turned as clay to the seal; and they stand asa 
garment. And from the wicked their light is with- 
holden, and the high arm shall be broken. Hast 
thou entered into the springy of the sea? or hast 
thou walked in search of the depths? Have the 
gates of death been opened unto thee? Or hast 
thou seen the doors of the shadow of death? Hast 
thou perceived the breath of the earth? declare if 
thou knowest it all. Where is the way where the 
light dwelleth? and as for darkness, where is the 
place thereof, that thou shouldest take it to the 
bound thereof, and that thou shouldst know the 
paths to the house thereof? Knowest thou it because 
thou wast then born? or because the number of thy 
days is great? last thou entered into the treasures 
of the snow? or hast thou seen the treasures of the 
hail, which I have reserved against the time of 
trouble, against the day of battle and war? By 
what way is the light parted, which scattereth the 
east wind upon the earth? Who hath divided a wa- 
tercourse for the overflowing of the waters, or a 
way for the lightning of thunder; to cause it to 
rain on the earth where no man is; on the wilder- 
ness where there is no man; to satisfy the desolate 
and waste ground; and to cause the bud of the ten- 
der herb to spring forth? Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
time? or canst theu guide Arcturus with his sons? 
Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? canst thou 
set the dominion thereof in the earth? Canst thou 
lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abundance of 
waters may cover thee? Canst thou send lightnings 
that they may go, and say unto thee, Here we are?’”” 


Truly sublime! How elevating to the thoughts is 
all sacred poetry! 


“Every thing is elevating that contemplates God 
or any of his attributes. Some of our best poets, 
who have written much that had better been left to 
die in their own thoughts, have occasionally turned 
their attention to sacred subjects. 

Moore and Byron, for instanee. 

“Moore, but not Byron,”—was the reply, 

“There is about some of Moore’s ‘Sacred melo- 
dies,’ that which breathes of heart-felt religion.— 
Though I am inclined to think that his religion was 
in the understanding and not in the will. But there 
is little or nothing in Byron’s ‘Hebrew melodies,’ or 
any other of his effusions, that stirs in the mind any 
just idea of God, or a correct appreciation of his 








ing sters sang together, and all the song of God 





Providence.” 
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We doubt not but your observation is correct. ‘But we must wander witheringly, 
But let us turn to some of Byron’s “Hebrew Melo- In other lands to die; 
dies.” And where our fathers’ ashes be, 


: , Our own may never lie: 
“Well, here is the volume, but you will not find Our temple hath not left a stone, 


as much in it to love for its pious feeling, as to ad- And Mockery sits on Salem’s throne.’ 
mire for its poctic beauty. 


“*‘WHEN COLDNESS WRAPS THIS SUFFER- 
ING CLAY. 


“SHE cS IN BEAUTY. 
ee eee bt ‘WueEn coldness wraps this suffering clay, 


‘Sue walks in beauty, like the night Ah, whither strays the immortal mind? 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; It cannot die, it cannot stay, 
And all that’s best of dark and bright But leaves its darken’d dust behind. 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: Then, unembodied, doth it trace 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light By steps each planet’s heavenly way? 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. Or fill at once the realms of space, 
A thing of eyes, that all survey? 
‘One shade the more, one ray the less, ‘Eternal, boundless, undecay’d, 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace A thought unseen, but seeing all, 
Which waves in every raven tress, All, all in earth, or skies display’d, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face; Shall it survey, shall it recall: 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express Each fainter trace that memory holds, 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. So darkly of departed years, 
In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
‘And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, And all, that was, at once appears. 


So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent!’ 


‘Before creation peopled earth, 
Its eye shall roll through chaos back; 
And where the furthest heaven had birth, 
The spirit trace its rising track. 
And where the future mars or makes, 


" Its glance dilate o’er all to be, 
“IF THAT HIGH WORLD. While sun is quench’d or system breaks, 


‘Ir that high world, which lies beyond Fix’d in its own eternity. 
Our own, surviving love endears; 
If there the cherish’d heart be fond, 
The eye the same, except in tears— 
How welcome those untrodden spheres! 
How sweet this very hour to dic! ’ 
To soar from earth, and find all fears 
Lost in thy light—Eternity! 


‘Above or love, hope, hate, or fear, 
It lives all passionless and pure: 
An age shall fleet like earthly year; 
Its years as moments shall endure. 
Away, away, without a wing, 
O’er all, through all, its thoughts shall fly; 
A nameless and eternal thing, 
Forgetting what it was to die.’” 
‘It must be so: ’t is not for self 


That we so tremble on the brink; Beautiful! , 
And striving to o’erleap the gulf, “Yes they are beautiful, but they stir not a single 
Yet cling to being’s severing link. pious emotion. Tow different in spirit are these by 
Oh! in that future let us think ‘Mone. 
To hold each heart the heart that shares, ; 
With them the immortal waters drink, “ ‘OH! THOU, WHO DRY’ST THE MOURN- 
And soul in soul grow deathless theirs!’ ER’S TEAR. 
“*FIe healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds.°— 
“‘THE WILD GAZELLE. Psalms exlvii 3. 
, . ‘On! Thou, who dry’st the mourner’s tear 
‘Tre wild gazelle on Judah’s hills ,» who ary ’ 
Exulting yet may bound, ode dark this world would be, 
And drink from all the living rills ae a) — d and wounded here, 
That gush on holy ground; ma dnot ily tothe. = 
Its airy step and glorious eye ne friends, who in our sunshine live, 
May glance in tameless transport by:— When winter comes, are flown; 


And he, who has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone. 

But thou wilt heal that broken heart, 
Which, like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 

Breathes sweetness out of wo. 


‘A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witness’d there; 

And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon, 


But Judah’s statelier maids are gone! ‘When joy no longer soothes or eheers, 


And e’en the hope that threw 








‘More blest each palm that shades those plains A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears, 
Than Israel’s seatter’d race; Is dimm’dé and vanquish’d too! 
For, taking root, it there remains Oh! who would bear life’s stormy doom, 
In solitary grace: Did not thy wing of love 
It cannot quit its place of birth, H Come brightly wafting through the gloom 
It will not live in other earth. Our peace-branch from above? 
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Then, sorrow, touch’d by thee, grows bright, 
With more than rapture’s ray; 

As darkness shows us worlds of light, 
We never saw by day.’ 


“AS DOWN IN THE SUNLESS RETR 


‘As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean, 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can sce, 
So deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to ‘Thee 
My God! silemt to Thee! 
Pure, warm, silent to Thee! 
So decp in my soul the still praver of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to thee! 


RE AT. 


‘As still, to the star of its worship, tho’ clouded, 
The needle points faithfully o’er the dim sea, 
So dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded, 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling te thee! 

My God! trembling to. thee! 

Truc, fond, trembling to thee! 
So, dark as I roam in this wintry world shrouded, 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling to thee? 


“«T{IOU ART, OH GOD. 


“The day is thine; the night also is thine; thou hast 
prepared the light and the sun. Thou hast set all 
the borders of the earth; thou hast made summer 
and winter.’—Psalms exlvii 3. 


‘Tou art, Oh God! the life and light 
OF all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee. 
W here’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
\nd all things fair and bright are thine. 


‘When day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of cven, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven; 
Those hues that make the sun decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lorp! are thine. 


‘When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whiews plume 
Is sparkling with unnumber’d eyes,— 

That sacred gtoom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so Senate. Lorp! are thine. 


‘When youthful spring around us breathes 
Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh; 
And every flower the summer wreathes 
Is born beneath that kindling eye. 
Whiere’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And al] things fair and bright are thine.’ 


“‘THE BIRD LET LOOSE IN EASTERN 
SKIES.* 


‘Tux bird Ict loose in Eastern skies, 
Vhen hastening fondly home, 

Ne’er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idle warblers roam. 

Put high she shoots through air, and light, 
Above all low delay, 

Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Nor shadow dims her way. 

So grant me, God, from every care, 
And stain of passion free, 





*“'The carrier pigeon, itis well known, flies to an elevated 
pitch, in order to surmount every obstacle between her and 
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tun. 
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‘Aloft, through virtue’s purer air 
To hold my course to thee! 

No sin to cloud—no lure to stay 
My soul, as home she springs: 
Thy sunshine on her joyful way, 

Thy freedom in her wings!’ 





“Tt isa truth,’ continued the maiden, as she laid 
aside the volume from which she had been reading— 
“It is a truth at which the world will arrive, though 
[ fear it will be a long time hence, that all efforts of 
mind, no matter how brilliant, or how bold, are of 
no real benefit to mankind, unless they contemplate 
God, or teach man obedience to his precepts. ‘The 
achievements of the poet, the metaphysician, the na- 
turalist are nothing, unless they point from nature 
up to nature’s God—and not merely point to Him 
with the finger while the eye is turned away, but 
contemplate him as a Being in whom and by whom 
all things exist in connection and divine order.” 

We fear, indeed, that it will be long before such a 
condition of things will exist. 

“It will be many years hence. But its approach 1s 
certain. Mind is freer now than it ever has been, 
And one truth which it 
is, that in a union with God 
from whom is all things and by whom all things 


and more receptive of truth. 
must and will receive, 


exist, is the only way to obtain real happiness, and 
the only way to be truly wise. How blind is the 
folly which leads man away from the Being who 
created and who sustains him, for wisdom. [lis own 
child is wiser, for he looks up to his father, and daily 
depends on him for all things.” 

Like “‘apples of gold on pictures of silver,” were 
the words of Dorothea, that evening. Years may 
pass, but we shall never forget them. 





THOUGHTS AND IMAGES. 


The Scriptures are a revelation of the Divine 
Love and Wisdom—not of the existence of such at- 
tributes in the Deity, which go forth for his own 
glory, to the end that we may learn to regard him as 
a God, surrounded with awful splendor, and who re- 
quires the homage arising from the contemplation of 
the infinite distance, which lies between his high and 
holy hiil whereon he dwells, and the earth on which 
we creep,—but revelations which disclose the nature 
of the wide separation, in the downward progress 
which the soul has made to the valley, where it 
draws from the well its own hands have dug, and, 
drinking separates itself from the Living Fountain. 
And the Scriptures are not merely natural words and 
historical records, handed down to us as memorials 
lof the Lord’s dealings with men and nations who are 
now no morec—but they are the habitation or dwel- 
ling-place of his holy name, or the sanctuary, in 
which is the perpetual light which lighteth every 
man who cometh into the world. As they reveal his 
will in the new spiritual creation of man, it is not 
therefore essential, that we in thought go back, in 








Uie place to whieh she is destined.” 





the order of time, to a creation of the natural world, 
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and suffer our minds to dwell upon what we may || 


suppose the chaos and confusion of the materia als | 
which formed the natural carth—but it is necessary | 
that we should make the circle of thought in our: | 
selves, that we may know and comprehend something | 
of the nature of that spiritual choas, which the Word 


reveals, 


And thus a revelation of Divine truth is| 
given, adapted to all states and conditions of men. 
It speaks to the things which are dead in man, that 
they may be made alive—to the things which are 
low, that they may be cxalted—to the things which 
are dark, that they may be illumined—to the vessels 
which are empty, that they may be filled—to the 
lame and diseased, that they may Le restored and 


healed. It reveals the depths of sin, before declaring | 


the height of angelic happiness—the night of falsity | 


and evil, before the dawn of the sun of righteousness | 
-—the abyss and sea, before the rivers which go out 
on this side, and that, to water the garden of Jeho-| 
vali. 


Every true christian has snch a love for good, and | 
such a desire for the overthrow of evil, that he is) 
looking anxiously for the arrival of that period when | 


wickedness shall no longer abound. But let him not | 


faint in his mind by reason of the seeming triumph || o¢ the earth resemble the well organized parts of 


of evil; the Lord will have, in due time, all the king- | 
doms of the earth for his own. He should not, how- 


‘“‘second coming,” loose sight of this important fact, 
that the Kingdom of God is to be set up in the heart. | 
That it is to be visible to the spiritual and not to the | 
natural eye. Every lover of the Lord, can bring im. 


THOUGHTS AND IMAG 


| peculiarly their own. 


portant aid in favor of the milenium, and hasten its 


coming. Let him begin, as he has never begun | 
before, to subdue, in the strength which is freely | 


given to all from above, the evils which remain in| 
his heart, that he may exhibit to his neighbors the. 
Let him | 
endeavor to bring in a harmony between his will and | 
his understanding, that as he sees by the light of, 
truth, he may will with an affection for good to do) 


effect of spiritual light and knowledge. 


only what is good and true. The moral effect of 
one such man would be incaleulable—what then will | 


be the effect of hundreds and thousands upon the. 
It is a truth, which all who, 


condition of the world? 
open their eyes may see, that the Lord works by 
nieans, and that in accomplishing man’s entire re- | 


generation, and conjunction with himself, he w ill | 
still work by means, and that if those who now pro- | 


fess to be his children do not enter in and work for 


him, he will cast them off, and raise up a holier | 
A stronger light is breaking in upon the | 
world, blinding those who will not sce from whence | 
it comes, but showing to those who are waiting for | 
the Lord, riches of spiritual knowledge that fill their | 


people. 


hearts with joys pure, calm, deep and unutterable. 





No man is so born a poet, but that he needs to be 
régencrated into a poetic artist. 


| harmonizes with that of others; 
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It is with the human mind,as with the human 
body. All our race have those limbs and features, 
and that general aspect, from which they are denom- 
inated men. But, on a nearer view, we find them 
divided into nations possessed of peculiar appear- 
ances and habits, and these subdivided into families 
and individuals, in all of which there is something 
The human mind (speaking 
in the general sense) requires to be instructed in the 
same sciences, and needs the same general develop- 
ment, and is destined to make one common and 
But the 
at a future 
period, stand forth with a distinctness of character 
which cannot now be conceived of. 


universal effort for its own emancipation. 
several nations of the earth also will, 


The part which 
each is to perform in the regeneration of the world, 
|will become more and more distinctly marked jon 
universally acknowledged; and every nation will be 
| found to possess resources in its own moral and in- 
tellectual character, and its own natural productions, 
which will render it essential to the well-being and 
happiness of the whole. 





Every government must 
find that the real good of its own people precisely 
and standing armies 


'|must be converted into willing laborers for the pro- 


motion of the same object. ‘Then will the nations 


\|the same body, and no longer convert that light 


| which is given them for the benefit of their brethren, 
ever, in vainly dreaming over the manner of the | 


into an instrument by which they are degraded and 
|| enslaved. 


When a man has become his’ own master, it is 
left to himself to complete his own education. ‘He 
has one Father, God.’ For the formation of his 
character, thus far, he is not in the strictest sense 
accountable; that is, his character is not as yet so 
fixed, but that it is yielding and pliable. It is left 
to himself to decide, how far it shall remain in its 
present form. ‘This is indeed a period of deep re- 
sponsibility. He has taken the guidance of a human 
being, and is not the less accountable, that this being 
is himself. The ligament is now cut asunder by 
which his mind was bound to its earthly guardian, 
and he is placed on his own feet, exposed to the 
bleak winds and refreshing breezes, the clouds and 
the sunshine of this world, fully accountable to God 
and man for his conduet. Let him not be made 
'| dizzy from a sense of his own liberty, nor faint under 
his own weight; but let him remember that the eye 
of God is now fixed full, it might almost be said 
anxiously upon him. 


Wecommonly estimate both ourselves and others, 
more from the intellect, than from the will, forgetting 
that God’s estimate is the very reverse, who judges 
‘|all solely from what they love, that is to say, from 
the will and life. It is accordingly written, ‘Man 
looketh on the eyes, but the Lord looketh on tho heart.’ 
1 Samuel xvi, 7. 
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Those who are faithful in endeavoring to shun 
evil, and do good, have a certain measure of light, 


To the eye of a calm, religious observer, all in-|| 
ventions in mechanics, and improvements in inter- || 
communication, are not means alone for the produc-|| and love, and happiness in this world,—enough to 
tion of a higher state of civil society, but are in-|| cheer, guide, and strengthen their souls in pursuing 
intended, under God, to aid in Christianizing, more || their warfare. But this is all. The present life 
effectually, the whole world. We are yet far behind | cannot be a life of tranquillity and happiness, to men 
in all means of quick transportation, and in the per-| who are so evil as we all are. In most cases the 
| 


fection of machinery, the age that will succeed us, || whole of it must be employed in labor, suffering, and 





and that age wili be but the infancy of a more per. 
fect one. Superstition and prejudice will ere then | 
have fled away, as night-birds at the coming of the | 
morning—for mind will have shaken off the fetters | 
that have so Jong held it down toa blind observance. | 
At that point where true civil refinement seems to | 
have reached its acine, spiritual light will be poured | 
in upon the mind, and then indeed will a “nation be 
born in a day.” 








There isa false notion of independence which 
often does much harm, Every one vught to desire 
independence so far as it signifies a course of thought 
and action, which he freely, fully, and deliberately 
approves, and acknowledges to be just and right. 
He should not be disposed to take these things from 
others upon trust; but to examine and see for him- 
self. Bat at the same time, in order that he may 
rightly examine and truly see what is just and right, 
it is necessary that he should treat others as neigh- 
bors, and be willing to be so treated by them in re. 
turn, It is only when this is done, that the indivi- 
dual can be truly free and independent. As to get- 
ting rid of foreign influence, it is a thing entirely 
out of the question. We cannot go out from all so- 


ciety. 


We look, with wonder, at the spectacle which 
astronomy presenjs to us, of thousands of worlds 
and systems of worlds, weaving together their har- 
monious movements into one great whole. But the 
view of the hearts of men, furnished by history, con- 
sidered as a combination of biographies, is immea- 
surably more awful and pathetic. Every water-drop 
of the millions in that dusky stream is a living heart, 
a world of worlds! How vast and strange, and sad 
and living a thing, he only knows at all, who has 
gained knowledge by labor, experience, and suffering; 
and he knows it not perfectly. 





Tue fundamental affirmation of all reasonable, and, 
therefore, of all righi, religion, the highest truths 
revealed to man, is this; that the infinite, eternal, and 
absolute Being wills all good, and only good; and 
that by good is meant, not merely whatever we dare 
to fancy that he might choose to will, but that which 
suits the wants, and completes, in the fullest form, 
the existence of all other beings. Every doctrine 
opposed to this is superstitious fanaticism or ae 
phemous scoffiing. 








: 


combat with our evils. 


Many are studious of all rules of etiquette in 
their intercourse with men on earth, and are careful 
to shun the company of those who will dishonor, or 
in any way harm them. They therefore shun such 
conduct and conversation as would bring tiem into 
evil or dishonorable company. But they are not al- 
ways equally jealous and exemplary in the choice of 
their spiritual companions. They are not equally 
careful to shun the thoughts and affections which 


|| bring their minds into association with devils. 





How overpowering are the mingled murmur 
clang, tramp, and rattle of a body of troops, with all 
their footsteps, horses, arms, artillery, and varied 
voices! How insignificant, compared with this up- 
rvar, the speech of a single mouth! Yet the whisper 
of one mouth sets in motion, and drives on to death 


\| and devastation twenty such bodies, comprising, per- 


haps, a hundred thousand human lives. 


There are minds, or seem to be such, which we 
can only compare to a noble cathedrai of vast size, 
beautiful proportions, and covered with graceful 
ornaments. Nothing that art can supply to devotion 
appears wanting, till we approach the great door and 
try to enter, when we find the seeming building only 
a solid rock outwardly carved into that appearance. 


—- 


How many ought to feel, enjoy, and understand 
poetry, who are quite insensible to it! How many 
ought not to attempt to create it, who waste them- 
selves in the fruitless enterprise! It must be a sick- 
ly fly that has no palate for honey. It must be a 
conceited one that tries to make it. 


They who deride the name of God are the most 
unhappy of men, except those who make a trade of 
honoring Him. And how many of the self-styled, 
world-applauded holy are mere traflicers in the tem- 
ple, setting so much present self-denial against so 
much future enjoysent! 





The adjective faithful, still retains something of 
the meaning which originally attached to faith. It 
carries with it the idea of obedience—of honesty—of 
truth applied to the life. 
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—_—_ 


Man’s oRIGINAL sTaTE.—Adam, when he was made 
in God’s own image, proceeded from no earthly 
parentage, but, at the word of the Lord, starting into 
existence perfect, both in his outward form and his 
intellectual and moral faculties, was neither subject 
to decay nor dissolution. And had he continued in 
his innocence, there would no blight of death ever 
passed upon .our race. The whole family of man 
would for ever have flourished in immortal youth, 


amid the transports of the terrestrial paradise, or | 


have been seen, it may be, like holy angels, ascend- 
ing and descending between heaven and earth. 


Tue Brste.—There is within it a secret power, 
which exerts an influence on the moral and intellec- 
tual world, like that of the sun upon the physical; 
and however long and successfully it may be resisted 
by some, not the less certain in its effect on the 
ultimate condition of society. 





That men would be better than they are, if they 
always chose good instead of evil, is evident. But 
that they would be better, or, indeed, could have a 
rational existence, if they had not the power of 
choosing evil instead of good, is the most foolish and 
presumptuous of fancies. 





It is said that the Bible has nothing to do with 
the sciences. It is true that it does not teach them 
directly; but it is gradually unfolding a condition of 
mind, out of which the sciences will spring as na- 
turally, as the leaves and blossoms from the tree 
that bears them. 





We should learn to estimate ourselves according 
to what we are in our internal life, more than by 
what we are in our external life. 





Let a man’s ambition to be great disappear in a 
willingness to be what he is; then may he fill a high 
place without pride, or a low one without dejection. 





Many have the talents which would make them 
poets, if they had the genius. A few have the 
genius, yet want the talent. 





Speech is a pump by which we raise and pour out 
the water from the great lake of Thought—whither 
it flows back again. 





If truth had been the natural, spontaneous growth 
of the human heart, revelation would not have been 
necessary. 


As far as heaven transcends earth, so far does 
spiritual truth transcend scientific. 
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CHAPTER III. 
PONCE DE LEON. 


Amona those who had been the most clamorous 
against old Hatuey, and had ased their exertions to 
have him executed, was Juan Ponce De Leon, a 
Spaniard of some notoriety, who, though far ad- 
vanced in years, was as much the cavalier and as 
fond of attention from the ladies as any swain of 
twenty. In his own conntry he had been famous 
for his gallantries, and after being several times de- 
feated, he left the land of his nativity and crossed 
the broad ocean to become an adventurer in romance 
upon the shores of the new world. 


Ponce De Leon had been a tolerably good looking 
man, and in his younger years, might have been 
successful in making a conquest of some one of his 
“‘Jadye loves,” had he not becn so exceedingly vain 
of his personal appearance, which he thought beau- 
tiful in the extreme, and of his acquirements, which 
he fancied were unsurpassed by those of any youth 
of his nation. A moderate share of vanity is not 
only admissable in the character of a Spaniard, but 
it is absolutely necessary, to insure his success in 
love. Spanish ladies, are generally fond of such 
as are blessed with a tolerable conceit of themselves 
and scldom fail to exhibit their preference for the 
man who can make a respectable show of his abili- 
ties, but it was said of Ponce, that in this particular 
he pleased them too well, and was, therefore, a little 
above their pretensions. His last flame, ina fit of 
desperation, which was brought on by his tardiness 
in retiring after a lengthy visit, seized the light and 
completely singed off one of his beautiful black 
whiskers, which he valued above all price. Enraged 
at the burning specimen of the ardor of her affec- 
tion, he resolved that she should sigh for his society, 
and look in vain at the lone midnight hour for his 
accustomed serenade. In a few days, he joined the 
expedition then in readiness to sail, and sought more 
congenial pleasures in the land of Columbus. 


Like a number of his countrymen, De Leon ima- 
gined that he should find in his new home every 
thing in the greatest abundance that could minister 
to his enjoyment; his mind had been fixed upon 
the pleasures of a perfect paradise, and when he 
landed upon the coast of Florida, and beheld the 
luxuriant vegetation that every where surrounded 
him, his heart bounded in the blissful prospect of 
the realization of his fondest hopes. Having been 
successful in an expedition against Puerto Rico, and 
securing thereby immense wealth, he felt himself to 
be quite as much the king among the natives of a 
strange country, as he was willing that Ferdinand 
should be in his own; and to those over whom his 
jurisdiction, assumed or otherwise, extended, he be- 
haved himself like a tyrant—punishing all who 
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dared to dispute his will, and withholding support || 


from such as were backward to do him homage. 


Spaniards revelled in luxurious ease; the unoffend- 
ing natives were treated as the slaves of the in- 
vaders, and forced to submit to a servitude as de- 
tion was unjust. Over these, as he had been in the 
habit of doing to his inferiors, De Leon attempted 
to exercise the most 


| 


iadomitable authority, and it | 


was quite amusing on some occasions to witness the || 
inquisitive scrutiny, with which they would gaze | 
upon him, after he had given utterance to some im- 
perious command. 

The first inquiry made by the romantic adventurer 
after he had settled himself in his new home was 
concerning the ladies; he wished to know if they 

r their eyes were black—if 
their hands and feet were smal!-—if their movements 
were graceful, and if they were worthy of a Span- 
iard’s love. 

“They are very independent,” replied one of his 
attendants, as if to answer at once all the interroga- 
tories he had propounded. 

‘Are they beautiful?” 

“Their independence gives them a graceful air.” 

“Are they handsome?” 

“They move like fairies among the flowers of 
these shores.” 


“Fool! answer me, are they beautiful?” 

“Have you seen the mountain gazelle as she 
bounded over the highlands of Spain?” 

“Stupid slave! are they beautiful? Answer me, or 
by thy brainless skull I shall make a Spaniard less | 
among these wilds,” 

“Sirrah, their skin is dark, and they look like the 
ladies of Spain.” 





‘And their eyes” 
“Are black.” 


| 

| 

“Their feet!” | 
‘ | 

| 


“Small.” 

“TTands!” 

“Soft and delicate.” 

“Do they sing?” 

“Like the birds of the wilderness.” 

“Pring the fairest you can find into my pregence, | 


I shall judge for myself , and mark me—if she be not | with lightning speed. 


a fuir specimen, your carcase shall dangle from the 
branches of yonder tree.” 


' 
| 
| 
| 


The order was as imperious as any command ever | 
issucd by the tyrant Nero, and the man proceeded | 
with solemn step to perform its requisition. In a 
short time, a native woman was introduced to the |, 
romantic Spaniard, not a fair specimen of her na-| 


her face was broad, hor nose slender, and she was 


the tribes inhabiting the peninsula. 


her to his master, the Spaniard proved that he was 
but a poor judge of female beauty, or perhaps,| 


frightened at the prospect of dangling from the | 


| thing, 


|jand taking deliberate aim at him. 


In presenting || 
| 


a aT 4 


branch of a tree, he had seized and brought in the 


|| first one he had met. 
Among the flowers and forests of Florida, the |; 


The rage of De Leon, upon beholding the ugly 
was beyond description. He ran for his 


(sword, which was in another apartment, and while 


| . . . 
| he was gone, the man ran off; disappointed in not 
grading to their independent nature, as its imposi- | 


having the opportunity of executing his revenge 
upon its proper subject, he turned upon the defence- 
Hess woman, and but for the timely interference of 


|| some of his attendants, would have destroyed her 


jupon the spot. She was taken from his presence, 
however, and conveyed away before he had inflicted 
any very serious injury. 

It was not long before De Leon was favored with 
the sight of a female, whose eyes were black, whose 
hands and feet were small, she was graceful, and at 
first sight, he supposed her to be exceedingly hand- 
some, and worthy of a Spaniard’s love. His intro- 
duction to the young native was somewhat roman- 
tic, and gave the old swain, for Ponce De Leon was 
old, great hopes of a successful and interesting 
courtship. 

On a fine afternoon, as he was walking out to in- 
dulge his fancy among the flowery undulations of a 
country which seemed like a land of enchantment, 
he accidentally came across a deep ravine, the sides 
of which the most beautiful 
shrubbery, and at the bottom murmured a brook, 
whose waters at times rolled rapidly over the pebbles 
that paved its shallow bed, and then became broad 
and deep and apparently still. 


were covered with 


It was fortunate for 
the Spaniard, that the place where he first saw the 
stream was tolerably level, and the water too deep 
for him to pass without getting wet. Ne pursued 
|his course up the ravine for more than an hour be- 
fore he found a crossing, and was thereby prevented 
from falling into the hands of a native whom he had 
offended, and who had watched him some time, 
waiting an opportunity to take his life. Had he 
passed the stream a moment earlier than he did, the 
arrow of his enemy would have been in his heart. 
His crossing was at a time and place propitious to 
his safety. A path directed him to the spot, where 
a huge tree lay from hill to hill across the brook, and 
he mad scarcely reached the opposite bank, when a 
figure darted from the deep woods and passed him 





Startled at an adventure so 
| unexpected, he turned to look in the direction the 
wonder and dis- 


‘intruder had taken, and saw with 


/may a tall native, within twenty yards of the spot 
|| where he stood, with his bow and arrow elevated, 


The man had 
| followed him more than a mile, with his eye close to 


| his arrow, and ready to let fly, but the mark was too 
i yn ’ y¢ y ho re ) © “mY 1] > . . . 

tion by any means, for she was tall and brawny— || fir off, and he continued to follow in the 
|| tion of soon having the chance to despatch him. 
altogether, one of the most homely looking of all || 


expecta- 


|A young girl had watched the movements of the two 
for a loug time, and when the foe of De Leon was 


|ready to perform the deadly deed, she rushed from 
ian hill, and directed his sight to his dangerous po- 


sition by placing herself immediately before the 
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weapon of death and within a few yards of its||the experience of years, and—good gracious! I’m 


point. 


Finding that he was observed, the Indian | 
swung his bow across his shoulder, and was soon || 


up to neck in water!—ugh—ugh.” 
The old man told the truth, his heart was fixed 


lost amid the thick shrubbery that bordered the |) upon his subject and his eyes were fixed upon noth- 


ravine, 


|ing—he came to a precipice—slid from its summit, 


| . . . . 
De Leon approached the girl, and testified his ‘and was up to his neck in water in an instant. The 


gratitude for his deliverance from death by her kind jardor of his love was suddenly covled, and he was 


interposition, in the best way he could. He surveyed 
her features and long dark hair with emotions of | 
pleasure, and thanked heaven for an acquaintance 
with one so fair, He then conducted her to his | 
quarters, where he amused her for sometime with 
his guitar, and by singing several favorite airs; af- 
terwards, he waited upon her to her own home, and 
spent an hour with her friends ina very pleasant 
and satisfactory manner. 

The old grey headed swain now supposed that his 
favorite star was about to dawn and bless him with 
its genial rays. As he returned home he soliloquized 
upon his most fortunate misfortunes, and rejoiced 
that circumstances had prevented his marrying in 
Spain. “Here,” said he, “among these sweet flow- 
ers, these richly decorated plains and pleasant water- 
falls is the very home of love, and I am the most 
fortunate of men;—but a short time since, and I 
was upon my knees before an arch termagant. And 
how many sleepless nights did I pass on her account? 
How much money have I spent in purchasing sere- 
nades in order to render her slumbers pleasant and 
her dreams delightful? That villian, Carravallo:—I! 
believe she loved him, and was cheating me all the 
time—and to listen to the serenades that cost me 
money, and while looking out sometimes at her up- 
stairs window, and sighing ‘dear De Leon,’ how did 
she deceive me? And the presents I’ve made her! 
Oh! the hussey! she received them all, and then 
singed off my whisker, such whiskers as mine she 
may never own; no cavalier in Spain possesses | 
them.” Here he rubbed his hand over his cheek 
and sighed, and thus continued— 





“That whisker was worth her head,—the vile 
jade; I verily believe that she had an appointment 
with Carravallo that evening. O that she might 
singe his whiskers! But the fates have prospered 
Juan Ponce De Leon. Puerto Rico has given me 
wealth, and perhaps Florida,—the land discovered and 
christened by myself, may furnish me with—with— 
heigho! that rascally assassin would have put an end 
to me but for that lovely being—If I had him here, 
how would I wring his neck? But the girl, indeed 
she was most beautiful—these natives must all be 
beautiful—O no, they cannot be so,—that hag I first 
saw almost crazed me—I wish I had killed her.— 
And what could that fellow have meant by taking 
aim at me, I’m glad he did it, frightened as I was, 
for it was the means of revealing that lovely form— 
what hair?—what eyes?—And just at that moment! 
—How lucky!—She loves me, no doubt-—How she 
listened to my guitar!—My songs enchanted her— 
She shall not love in vain—this heart is mellowed by 
21 





/compelled to postpone the further consideration of 
his darling theme. Having scrambled out of the 
water, he stood for a time bewildered upon the 
shore, and coming to his right senses, or his sense: 

coming to him, he discovered that he had wandered 
out of his way. Correcting his error, he proceeded 
at a brisk rate, and svon found himself at his own 
home, in a dry suit, and ready for another seige of 
thought: and it soon came on, for a man in the in- 
teresting situation in which De Leon was,—as deep 
in love as he had been in water, has but little time 
to be idle. His mind passed rapidly over the scrapes 
of affection he had endured in Spain, and he came 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the Indian girl 
was worth a host of Spanish beauties, and therefore, 
he determined to offer his hand and heart and enjoy 
domestic bliss far from the serenading troops that 
had cost him money and mortification nearly all his 
life, and for no purpose whatever, as he had been 
defeated in every love engagement he had fought. 

After the lapse of a few days, which De Leon de. 
layed for the mere sake of etiquette, he brushed up 
the new sprouts of his whiskers, and set off to see 
the fair subject of his hopes and future prospects of 
bliss. He had the precaution this time, to take 
with him an attendant, who lugged his guitar over 
hill and over dale; when at his journey’s end, he 
learned, that she for whose sake he dared the assas- 
sin’s arrow and a second ducking, was on a visit se- 
veral miles up the country. He sat awhile and 
thumped his instrument, and then ordered his man 
to shoulder it and make for home, where he threw 
himself on his couch and sighed that the course of 
true love could not run smooth, 

For months was the lover of the silver locks, en- 
gaged in wooing his dark haired beauty, and when 
he fancied that victory was about to perch upon his 
standard, and was making preparations for the re- 


||ception of his bride, an interesting youth stepped 


forward and claimed her as his betrothed. De Leon 
questioned his right to her affections, and urged his 
own suit with all the ardor he could muster, He 
stood before the maiden, and in the presence of her 
friends urged his birth—his wealth—his distinction, 
and every thing else that he could think off; his 
rival urged nothing but his love, and De Leon was 
defeated. He grumbled at the ill success of his en- 
terprize,—muttered and motioned something in re- 
ference to revenge: the Indians laughed at his fran- 
tic gestures, and recommended a draught of poppy 
juice, that he might sleep off the sad effects of hig 
discomfiture. 

Chagrined—mortified—almost disheartened, De 
Leon determined to remove from Florida, and return, 
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to Hispaniola, and thence to Spain, for the purpose | 





“Then I'll see her,and if she comes up to my 


of obtaining permission from the king to colonize || standard of beauty and grace she shall go with me 


the promising shores he had discovered. 
months, his name was enrolled among the early ad- 


privilege of appropriating to his own private use 
large portions of the proceeds arising from the| 
enterprize. 

De Leon returned to Hispaniola with three ships, 
laden with men and provisions, and gave notice that} 
he was on his way to the land of flowers, where he 
meant to establish a government and erect a throne 
which should outshine all governments and 
thrones in the old world. Filled with the idea of 
outdoing every preceding adventurer, he resolved to 
remain at Hispaniola awhile for the sole purpose of 
exhibiting his superiority and importance and excit- 
ing the envy of his countrymen. He displayed his 
gold, and expended large sums in dinner parties and 
evening revels. By this course of conduct among 





the 


Ina few! 
| “You will consult her, will you not?” 
venturers of Spain, and a patent granted him by i 
Ferdinand with the power of colonizing Florida, and || 





the common folks he made many friends, while those | 
in authority grew jealous of his power and despised | 
his proceedings, though at the time they were par-| 
taking of his bounty. 

One day, the governor and a number of his supe- | 
rior officers, were seated at a large table, spread out | 
beneath the branches of a tall tree, enjoying a mag-| 
nificent repast at the expense of their benevolent} 
friend, who was in high spirits, and entered into the} 
recital of his adventures with animated interest, He | 
mentioned over several love affairs, and in none of! 
them did he acknowledge defeat but attributed his | 
ill success in all cases to some change of fancy or 
new preference of his own. It happened that Ovondo, 
the governor, had been intimate with many of his) 
maneuvres, and knew that he had been placed in| 
many a ridiculous plight by the refusals he had met | 
with. On this occasion he let loose upon him, and | 
revealed to the company secrets which the man of, 


love confidently supposed were locked up in his own | gratifying me, and how shall I repay the kindness?” 


bosom. De Leon tould not well endure a joke, | 
which was made at his expense and he grew vexed 
at the disclosures of the governor, and manifested | 
signs of resentment. Ovondo, for the purpose of 
allaying the excitement he had produced in his mind, | 
proffered his influence in securing him the favor and 
friendship of the most beautiful Indian upon the! 
island. “One,” said he, “who has broken the hearts | 


to Florida.’’ 


“If ] ask it, she will go with me.” 
“Not too certain, De Leon, twenty have sued for 


| ber smiles, and not less than twenty have failed to 


| 
| 


obtain them.” 

“I was not of the number, or one would have been 
successful.”’ 

“It is not too late, De Leon, you may try your 
fortune yet.” 

“And I will convince you of my good fortune 
when I’ve won her.” 

“She’s a bright creature.” 

“The brighter the betler—bring her to me.” 

“Come then, we'll pay her a visit,—but remember, 
she’s as proud as the loveliest damsel in Spain.” 

‘The prouder the better—lead en.” 

De Leon, powdered and perfumed, followed Ovondo 
to the residence of the bright native. The door of 
her apartment was thrown open, and who should 
meet the gaze of the gay old lover general, but Aurella, 
|the widow of Hatuey, the Cazique whom he had 
| been instrumental in destroying. Confounded at the 
sight of her, whom he supposed he had injured, and 
yet would believe he had benefitted, it was some 
minutes before he could address her; when he reco- 
vered, he exclaimed, “How strange it is that I should 
have forgotten the beautiful Aurella? But the press 
of other engagements has so completely withdrawn 
my attention from every thing besides, that I have 





\| not had leisure to think of love and the ladies.” 


“You have leisure now, I suppose,” said Aurella, 
with a meaning smile. 

“And wil! improve it, fair Cazique, to thy satisfac- 
tion and mine,” returned De Leon, full of confi- 
dence, and perfectiy satisfied that he had but to ask 
and receive, 


“You are too kind indeed, to think so much of 


“By your smiles—I ask no other pay.” 

“Poor pay will be the smiles of a poor woman.” 
“Well shail he be rewarded who obtains yours, 
| Cazique.” 

“Then many may be rewarded, for J shall smile 


| continually.” 


Softly, said Ovondo,—“Your smiles of friend- 
ship may be for all, but your smile of love can be 





of my men, and caused them to break each others | 
heads to such a degree that I would willingly moe | 
sent a premium to the man who may succeed in 
winning her affections.” 

“Are her eyes and hair black, and her feet small?” 
Asked Ponce De Leon, in a very serious tone of 
voice. 

“She is a model of perfection,” replied the gov- 
ernor. 

“But her eyes and hair, it is important that they 
should be black.” 

“They are black and beautiful,” 


given but to one, shall that one be my friend, De 
Leon?” 

“That’s it governor, you’re to the point, that’s it,” 
cried De Leon. 

“My smiles of love are of no avail now—misfor- 
tune has blighted them—they are good for nothing 
now.” 


“They shall be as brilliant to me as yon glorious 
sun,” said De Leon. 


“And as acceptable as the heart that throbs them 











into being,” said Ovondo. 
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“Acceptable if that heart should be any but my || 
j 


own,” returned Aureila. 

And thus the conversation continued for a long 
time, until De Leon decided from the freedom of 
her manner, and her pleasant address that he should 
now make an easy conquest. 
beat high with hope, and he made up his mind to 
stay and woo at Hispaniola, though the sacrifice of 
his expedition should be the cost. “Love,” said he, 
“js more to me than gold or territory, and I shall | 
take the lovely Cazique along or else my land of 
flowers remains unvisited.” 


The old man’s heart 





De Leon shouldered his guitar and set out for a 
regular courtship; for months he sung and played, | 
and played and sung, and spent his gold. Aurella| 
smiled and smiled, and was as pleasant to the old | 
gentleman as she would have been to a_ bachelor | 
uncle. She had been familiar with the Spanish | 
women and learned to play the coquette, and prac- 
tised her skill in the art to perfection. Her vene- 
rable lover was completely deceived, and gave her 
weulth in abundance, for which she reproved him, | 
saying, in the most affectionate manner, “My dear | 
De Leon why are you so liberal? You are too lavish | 
of your gold, I must insist that you be more careful, | 
and not throw too much of it away.” 


“Throw too much of it away,” he exclaimed, “I! 
throw it not away when I present it to my beautiful 
Aurella, and besides, I shall receive it all again, and | 
with more than ten thousand times its value.” 

“And who will you receive sv much from?” 

“From yourself.” 

“And how?” 


“By the gift of your hand and heart.” 


s 


' 


| 
“O you flatter me too much, my hand and heart) 
are worta nothing.” 


In this way did the Cazique play her pranks upon | 
her lover. She knew very well how to manage mat- | 
ters, and while she was cautious never to commit | 
herself, she continued to make him believe that she | 
was devotedly attached to him. She was advised by | 
her friends to accept his offer and satisfy him at | 
once, but to their advice she had one offset. Once 
she had tried an old man’s love and it had made her 
miserable—she was firm in her resolve that no tot- 
tering form should claim her sympathies and her 
services. 

On one occasion De Leon pressed her to consent 
to his proposals and make him happy. 

“And make you happy,” said she, looking archly 
into his face. 

“The happiest of men.” 

“And it may be, that you would like to make me 
the happiest of women.” 

“It is the only object of my life.” 

“Then don’t urge me to marry.” 

“And why not? Am I not wealthy? Have I not 
fame? And wont I be governor—more—wont I be 


~ an 





‘Yes, but vou are old—you are white haired and 


| going down to the grave, I would have a young hus- 


) 


band,” 

“Am I not worth fifty young husbands? Now 
Aurella you must not torment me so, just say the 
word and we shall both be happy—happy forever.” 
“You are happy.” 

“How am I happy?” 

“I’ve made you happy.” 

“Then you consent.” 

*‘To let you make me so.” 

“How shall I do it?” 

“By being so yourself.” 

“I cannot without you consent.” 

Aurella approached the old man and laid her hand 
upen his cheek and forehead, and said, “how wrink- 
led you are,” and turning her fingers among his 
locks, she said, “how white your hair is?” 

“Do you reproach me Cazique for being old?” 
“No, but if you were only young.” 

“If I were.” 

“But you cannot be, the spring of everlasting youth 
cannot wash out those wrinkles.” 

“The spring of everlasting youth, where is that? 
I’ve heard of that spring and its boasted virtues.” 

“It is on an island far off.” 

“I will be young, I will seek the spring.” 

De Leon sprang upon his feet in an extacy of de- 
light. He cried out over and over again, “I will be 
young, Aurella shall be mine, she shall be mine for- 
ever.” 

“Stop Spaniard, don’t be so frantic, Hatuey thought 
as you think, and acted as yon act, he washed in the 
spring, but he washed more wrinkles in his face and 


|| more grey hairs on his head than he had before, don’t 


trouble that spring, it will kill you.” 

“It will make me young, I heard of it years ago, 
but I have been too much occupied with other mat- 
ters tu attend to it. I forgot it as I forgot you, 
Aurella, and now that I have found you, I will seek 
for it—bathe in its waters, and be happy—happy, 
Cazique happy.” 

Shrieking with delight De Leon rushed from the 
presence of his fair Indian, and ran over the whole 
island enquiring for the spring of perpetual youth. 
After a good deal of labor and difficulty, he learned 
that the spring was upon the island of Binimi, and 
commenced preparations for an immediate trial of 
its boasted virtues. When his vessel and his men 
were ready for the departure, the thonght occurred 
to him of taking Aurella along, that she might wit- 
ness the effect the waters would produce upon his 
person. Impatient as he was for the experiment, he 
nevertheless delayed the enterprize until he could 
return to the idol of his affections, and request her 








King of Florida?” 





to be the companion of his journey. The Cazique, 
prompted by curiosity, at once consented to the pro- 
position, and with a couple of her female associates, 
accompanied the Spaniard to the island. The spring 
was soon found, and De Leon prepared to avail him- 
self of the blessings he believed it would bestow. 
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The ladies seated themselves upon the trank of a | 
fallen tree, at a convenient distance, so that they | 
might observe the movements of the old man and) 
appreciate the change, which he hoped would come 
over his person. The water of the spring was a few 
inches below the surface of the ground, and it was 
not without an effort that he could dip his face into 
it. A few attempts, however, resulted in success, 
his head was immersed in the cooling flood, and he 
lifted it dropping from its position, exulting in the 
prospect of a speedy triumph; he proceeded to bathe 
his legs and arins, thrusting them into the water, 
ind drawing them forth, eager for the anticipated 

range. After a complete washing of his limbs, he 
ruade ready for a second submersion of his head. 
Aurella, who had been exceedingly amused at the 
mancuvres of the old man, and anxious to have a 
little sport at his expense, while he was stooping 
with his hands resting upon the edge of the spring, 
ran up behind him and pushed him head foremost 
into the water; the back part of his head struck on 
the opposite side, and his heels, which were the only 
parts of him that remained above, were elevated 
above the rim of the spring, forming with the plain 
an angle of about sixty degress. [lis situation for 
a moment was perilous in the extreme, and his fate 
might have been sealed forever, but for the assistance 
of the ladies, who by their united exertions, drew 
him from his most uncomfortable predicament. A 
langh was indulged in by the fair companions of his 
enterprize, and the half drowned De Leon shrugged 
his shoulders, shuddering at the thought of the nar- 
row escape he had made. 

In vain did the ladies endeavor to urge him to 
renew his exertions; one such baptism was sufficient, 
and he concluded that he had rather save his skin 
than risk it again in the same manner, even for his 
chance of the enjoyment of perpetual ‘youth. At 
first he was greatly enraged at Aurella for sending 
nim so unceremoniously into the spring, but the 
cunning woman pefsuaded him that she had done it 
in a moment of great solicitude and ardent desire for 
nis success, in order that his happiness might be 
promotive of her own, alluding at the same tiie to 
her wish to accede to his proposal of marriage. The 
reference to his offer of marriage had the desired 
effect. The old man’s wrath was subdued, and his 
hope of possessing the fair Cazique were renewed 
and considerably strengthened. Matters being sat- 
isfactorily settled, the party set off for home, the 
Cazique in the hope that some fortunate event might 
rid her of her troublesome suitor, and Ponce De Leon 
elated with the idea of awaking some morning from 
his slumbers and finding himself a yeung and inter- 
esting Spaniard—just sucha one as would please the 
object of his unmitigated anxieties. 

The return of De Leon created no little excitement 
among his countrymen. His confidence had been 
so strong in the powers of the fountain at Binimi; 
and he had so often publicly expressed in their hear- 





ing the reasons for his anticipated triumph over the 


‘destructive influences of age, that their awakened 
curiosity could only be satisfied by actual observa- 
tion. Upon beholding his wrinkles and witnessing 
his decrepitude, many smiled and ridiculed his cre- 
dulity, others supposed it possible that. the effects of 
his bathing might be seen after a time. He wasa 
good deal mortified however at the necessity he was 
under of exhibiting the same marks that the vicissi- 
tudes of years had made upon him, and he hurried 
as fast as he could from the crowds, and sought the 
peace in retirement which he could obtain no where 
else. 

For some weeks De Leon remained in his seclu- 
sion, not even venturing forth to sce Aurella, though 
he had formerly openly declared himself to be a 
suitor for her hand and heart. While he was 
closeted, mourning over the misfortunes of his youth, 
as well as those of his more advanced life, a fine 
looking Spaniard of about twenty five years of age, 
conceived a plan by which to render himself comfor- 
table for life at his cost. The young Spaniard, whose 
name was Arlino, had been smitten with the charms 
of Aurella, but had never supposed himself to be of 
sufficient importance to make her an offer of his 
hand, though several marks of favor which she had 
shown him, seemed to have encouraged such a con- 
summation. 

Arlino had closely observed the actions of De Leon, 
and from the waywardness of his pursuits, he made 
up his mind that he was insane, at least upon some 
points. He considered his great wealth to be en- 
tirely useless in his hands, and resolved to make the 
effort to relieve him of all concern in the preservation 
of a portion of it. In the first place, he ornamented 
his person to the utmost of his ability, and made 
himself as attractive as possible, he then threw him- 
self in the way of Aurella, as if by the merest ac. 
cident in the world, and having arrested her atten- 
tion, made farther advances until he found himself to 
be the master of her. affections, and she no less the 
mistress of his own. After an exchange of vows 
for weal and woe had been made, Arlino proposed 
that the Cazique should feign the greatest possible 
love for De Leon, and induce him by seemingly con- 
senting to his wishes, to put into her possession a 
certain portion of his riches, and haviag secured it, 
the two should secrete themselves upon some one of 
the islands until an opportunity should offer of their 
returning to Spain, where in some retired place they 
might live at their ease and be happy in each other’s 
society. Aurella opposed the measure, and even 
became offended with her lover for wishing her to 
engage in it, but when De Leon who had heard of 
the arrangements entered into by the fond pair, came 
forth from his retirement like an enraged lion, swear- 
ing to blow them both to the clouds if they dared to 
love each other while he was upon the island, she 
resigned her scruples in regard to a strictly honora- 
ble procedure, and sent a most affectionate message 
to the old fellow requesting an immediate interview, 
He soon hobbled over to her residence; he was re- 
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ceived with demonstrations of the warmest regard. 
“Welcome,” cried the Cazique as he entered—‘wel- 
come my doating Spaniard, whose name is dear to 
my heart, and whose happiness I would give my life 
to secure.” 

“You are beautiful to-day, Aurella, and I love thee 
even though thou art treacherous,” said De Leon. 

“Treacherous!” 

“Yes Cazique, treacherous;—have you not sworn 
to love another?” 

“Never.” 

“Not Arlino!” 

“Arlino is thy friend, and he has wooed but for 
thyself.” 

“For me—for Juan Ponce De Leon!” 

“For Juan Ponce De Leon has he sued, and him. 
self may tell how great has been his success.” 

“‘Aurella!” 

“Spaniard!” 

“And you love me!” 

“As the Spaniard does gold!” 

“Beautiful Aurella—lovely Cazique!” 

“And does the Spaniard love Aurella as fondly as 
he loves his gold? Would he give his gold for her 
love?” 

“His gold would make him miserable without her, 
he would give it all for her.” 

“Noble Spaniard! now art thou worthy of Aurella’s 
love!—Now will Aurella love thee, and enjoy the gold 
thou hast gathered.” 

“It is thine, Cazique—command it, as thou dost 
the heart of its owner.” 

“Wilt give it me as freely?” 

“It is thine.” 

“Aye, when the priest shall bind us.” 

‘And before! Say when, and it shall be brought 
to thee.”’ 

“J will take it but with its owner—bring them 
together.” 

“And when?” 

“Next week—to-morrow—to-day—this moment.” 

“Whenever you please, Cazique!” 

“Whenever you please, Spaniard.” 

“To-morrow, Cazique, and the next week the 
priest shall bind us.” 

“As you please.” 

Thus was the object of the lovers advanced. De 
Leon was not only entirely deceived by Aureila in 
reference to herself, but so highly did she speak of 
Arlino, that the old man resolved to make him a 
handsome present forthwith, and told Aurella to 
name the amount he should repay him for his invalu- 
able services. A round sum was demanded; De 
Leon swore it was moderate, doubled the sum and 
paid it over with creditable promptness. He made 
rich presents to the Cazique, and delivered into her 
hands the half of his available wealth. 

Imagining every thing to be settled sccording to 
his wishes De Leon was in extacies, he ordered pre- 
paration for a sumptuous feast, and hired all the mu- 
eicians on the island, to celebrate the victory of his 


’ 





love with a splendid serenade: At midnight they 
came to the dwelling of Aurella, and burthened the 
still air with the music of voices and instruments; 
hill and vale gave back the delightful sounds, and 
ears and hearts were ravished with the melody. 

Between the parts De Leon called upon his love, 
and begged that she would show her lovely form if 
it were but for a moment. No answer was returned 
to his entreaty, and with all the warmth of a devoted 
lover he turned to the serenaders and cried out— 
“Strike up my merry men of song, the lady sleeps; 
throw the notes into her slumbers and render them 
delightful—strike up my merry men.” 

And they struck up at his command,—they sung 
and blew and blew and sung until wearied with 
their exertions, they sunk upon the grass and asked 
for a little rest. 

“Rise,” said De Leon, “while I call again upon 
her sweet name.” 

And again he called upon her sweet name, but 
she answered not. “She sleeps gloriously,” exclaimed 
he, “more music—more music, she will presently 
come like an angel from the clouds, and her pres. 
ence shall repay us for our exertions—strike up 
once more!” 

Once more the notes were struck, and once more 
De Leon called upon his lovely—his sweet Aurella. 

“She aaswers not,” said he, ‘and perhaps hears 
net the music! Bring lights, and as she is my be- 
trothed I will enter and awake her, she must be de- 
lighted with our melody.” 

Lights were brought, De Leon sprang into the 
apartment where he expected to find the fair one 
sleeping most exquisitely sound. “Aurella,” said he 
softly—“Aurella—my love, awake, our songs will 
lull thy soul to the sweet slumbers of love—awake, 
Aur—” 

The word was left unfinished,—a strange feeling 
came over him, he looked wildly around, and whis- 
pered, “she is not here;” raising his voice a key or 
so, he said, “She is not here;” and then in a tone of 
thunder he roared, “Men, she is not here!” 

For awhile he behaved like a madman, kicked his 
musicians, and smote every one who dared to come 
near him. The next day the news was circulated, 
and almost every inhabitant of the island appeared 
at the former dwelling of Aurella, and De Leon 
stood in their midst; he deplored the loss of his 
gold, aud swore that he would go to the ends of the 
earth for revenge. In a little while his rage in- 
creased to such a degree, that he fell upon his knees 
before the populace, and cried aloud, “Here I swear 
everlasting hatred to womankind; I will flee from 
them while I live, and like the Cazique Hatuey, 
who refused to meet Spaniards in Heaven, I declare 
if there be one woman in that abode of bliss that I 
will not enter it.” 

De Leon raved for months, but all to no purpose; 
his gold was gone—gone forever. The fugitive 
lovers songht refuge on a distant island, where they 
watched for a ship bound to Spain. They entered 
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the first one they heard off, and in a beautiful village 
in the north of Spain they spent many years of un- 
disturbed happiness—rejoicing in the pleasures pur- 
chased by De Leon’s gold. 
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OPINIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS ON THE NA- 
TURE OF COMETS. 


Ir is presumed that few persons in this country 
except admirers of astronomical studies, possess the 
celebrated Littrow’s invaluable treatise on Comets 
published at Vienna a few years ago. It contains 
much that is interesting to the general reader, as 
well as to the profound mathematician, and I have 
thought that the translation of his chapter on the 
nature of Comets, as regarded by men illustrious for 
science in their day, might be acceptable to the 
readers of the Monument. 

As our good old forefathers knew less of the nature 
of comets than we, it is not to be wondered at that 
their opinions were more absurd than those of some 
later philosophers. A few of these I will briefly re- 
late. 

Pliny, the Buffon of antiquity, divided comets into 
twelve species, the hairy, bearded, tailed, horned, lance 
shape, sword shape, shield shape, mane shape, &c. 
&c. Each had its peculiar characteristics. —The 
mane shaped flew with remarkable velocity, the lance 
shaped were very pale, the hairy were longest visi- 
ble &c. &c. Aristotle with his characteristic con- 
ciseness reduced the twelve to two. The reader is 
left to determine how much science has gained by 
this abridgment. 

The learned Plutarch, who also wrote on Astrono- 
my, although he kngw nothing about it, boldly main- 
tained, that comets were not real, but only a reflex- 
ion of the sun, whose light was thrown back or re- 
fracted by other bodies, as our mock suns, halos, 
rainbows, &c. 

Seneca mentions some celebrated Greek philoso- 
phers who maintained that comets were a mere union 
or a sort of coagulation of the fixed stars, which 
when they approximate very closely, flow into each 
other like running milk. 

The old Pythagoreans thought they were wandering 
planets, which in their etheriel peregrinations occa- 
sionally visited the regions of the earth’s atmosphere. 
The acute Aristotle called them evaporations of the 
earth, or exhalations from the deepest caverns, which 
rise to the third region of the atmosphere, roam 
about until they evaporate and become extinct. This 
absurd opinion as well as all others of the immortal 
Sytagrite, were forced on all our universities and pro- 
fessors for many centuries as indisputable axioms, to 
the truth of which they were publicly obliged to 








wear at theirinauguration. But the suecessors of Aris- 
totle, the so called Peripapetics, maintained that co- 
mets were only meteors of our atmosphere and class- 
ed them with ignes fatui. 

When in the sixteenth century, the invention of 
telescope enabled man to discover spots in the sun, 
comets were regarded as of the same origin of these 
spots, namely, exhalations of the sun. ‘The celebra- 
ted Helvelius of Dantzig, who held many things seen 
through the telescope to be an optical illusion, vio- 
lently opposed that opinion, and inaintained on the 
other hand, that comets were the result of the com. 
bined exhalation of all the planets. Galileo and 
Rothman combatted his sentiments, and urged that 
they were exhalations only of the planets nearest the 
earth, venus and the moon. 


Kepler believed comets were monsters swimming 


about in the higher regions of the air, like whales in 
the sea, and subsisting on impure vapors which oc 
casionally obscure the sun and poison the atmosphere; 
and hence, these monsters when they approach the 
earth, occasion pestilence and famine, by eructating 
these vapors or discharging them in some other way. 
Tycho Brahe’s opinion was that comets were consti- 
tuted of the ether of the celestial atmosphere, which 
is occasionally condensed at particular places. 

Other men, called Astronomers, maintained that 
the vapors which accumulate in the universe, were 
attracted as comets to the sun, to be there boiled as 
in a kettle, and then after their purification to flour- 
ish as planets in the heavens. Claudius Comirs, on 
the other hand, held that they originate in the sun, 
from which, as out of a smelting furnace, they rise in 
the shape of bladders or balloons, and remain suspend- 
ed in the air until they burst. Libertus Fromond 
regarded them as prognosticating the decline of the 
Aristotleian philosophy, which was at that time, the 
end of the sixteenth century, gasping its last breath. 
Fortunatus Licetus was of the opinion that the pillar 
of fire which guided the Israelites through the wil- 
derness was a comet which was let down to the earth, 
to serve as a lantern carrier to the Jews. Damasce- 
nus says, that comets were created by the Deity out 
of nothing, for the purpose of terrifying mortals and 
portending calamities, an opinion which Tannerus 
commends as in all respects most worthy a christian 
philosopher. ‘The spanish monk Valderarua in the 
seventeenth century, held that comets were driven 
out of the infernal regions for the purpose of exciting 
a salutary fear in the hearts of men. Finally, the 
learned Bodinus thought they were the spirits of de- 
parted great men, who distinguished themselves by 
their talents, and deemed it very natural, that the ap- 
pearance of these comets, or properly, the departure 
of such great spirits from the earth, always indicated 
distress and misfortune, because those who remain 
behind must necessariiy suffer for want of understand- 
ing. Ricciole laughed very heartily at this idea and 
called it a deliramentum animi and devotes several 
folio pages of his voluminous Almagestum’ novum to 


its refutation 
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Many other strange opinions of a similar charac- 
ter could be adduced were I not afraid that the read- 
er would be as tired listening to them as I am of rela- 
ting them. The ancient and correct sentiment of 
Cicero is here established, nihil tam absurdum, quod 
von aliquis philosophorum adfirmasset; nothing is so 
absurd, that some philosopher has not maintained. 


J. G. M. 





THE POOR SISTER. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
(From the “Subordinate.”) 


A man of feeling and integrity, who observes 
closely and reftects calmly, must of necessity almost 
fear the possession of wealth, seeing that but few 
who are by its means lifted above their fellows, re- 
tain the warm impulses of nature which gushed so 
freely and so affectionately in early years. And it 
is not the wealthy, as so distinguished by the world, 
who alone depart from the first pure principles of 
the heart. In all the intermediate grades, from pov- 
erty up to liberal affluence, we find a degree of scl- 
fishness and pride, which makes individuals shrink 
froim or despise those who have less of this world’s 
goods, even though such may be allied by the near 
ties of fraternal relationship. 

Mr. Williams was not rich; but he had by in 
dustry and economy gathered together a neat little 
property. His wife, who was a weak minded 
woman, considered him independent, and valued 
herself very highly on being his partner in the 
enjoyment of every comfort and little luxury that 
their minds desired. She had a sister, a very 
amiable woman, who was married to a man, who, 
instead of increasing in goods every day, went be- 
hind hand, to use the common language of the 
times. He had no energy and little industry, and 
though their family was rapidly on the increase, he 
seemed to grow more and more careless every day. 
He spent a good deal of time in taverns, and spent 
there a good deal of money, that his family needed. 
Mrs, Haller, his wife, was, in intelligence and fecl- 
ing, much the superior of Mrs. Williams, but ap- 
peared to little advantage in her peculiar situation. 
She wa8 the elder sister, by four or five years. At 
the time of which I am now writing, Mrs. Haller 
had seven children, two of them grown up, and the 
rest small. Her husband had become quite indolent 
and even sottish, and all her exertions were there- 
fore needed to keep her little flock from suffering 
with cold and hunger. No woman could have la- 
bored more untiringly than she did, but it was labor- 
ing against a strong current that bore her little bark 
slowly, but surely backward. Here then are two 
sisters; one, the elder, and superior in ali the endow. 
ments of the head and heart—the other with few 
claims to estimation other than those afforded by a 
competence of worldly goods. Let us view them a 
little closer. Perhaps we can read a lesson in their 
mutual conduct that the heart will not soon forget. 








ee 


When I first went to live with Mr. Williams, Mrs. 
[aller resided in a neatly furnished, small two story 
brick house near the bend of Green street, (so ca!led 
at that time) in Old Town. Her husband had not 
then shown his vagabond propensities very distinctly, 
though he spent in his family and otherwise all that 
he earned each week, thus leaving nothing for a 
rainy day. He was a little in debt too, but not so 
much as to make him feel uneasy. Mrs. Haller 
was anxious to lay up something, and to be getting 
ahead in the world, and was, consequently, always 
troubled because things never got any better. She 
came to our house every week, and Mrs. Williams 
would visit her once in a month or two. Mrs. 
Haller often talked of her troubles to her sister, who 
used then to sympathize with her, and make many 
suggestions of means to render things more accord- 
ant with her desires. As matters gradually grew 
worse in the progress of time, and Mrs. Haller 
began to make rather an indifferent appearance, the 
manner of her sister became evidently constrained 
and unsympathising. She began to look upon her 
in the light of a “poor relation.” Her children, 
cousins of course to Mrs. Williams’, were not treated 
encouragingly when they came to our house, and if 
company happened to be there, they were kept out 
of sight, or sent home. Mrs. Williams rarely visited 
Mrs. Haller—not so often as once in six months. 

Long before the period of which I am now writ- 
ting, Haller had became drunken and very lazy. 
Their comfortable house and furniture had been 
changed for poor rooms, with little in them other 
than things barely necessary. The oldest child, 
a son, about twenty one years of age, on to whose 
maturity tle mother had often looked with a lively 
hope, following the example of his father, had be- 
come idle and dissipated; spending most of his time 
in low taverns and gambling shops. Here was a 
keen sorrow which no heart but a mother’s can un- 
derstand. Oh, what a darkening of all the dreams 
of early years! When a warm hearted girl, looking 
into the pleasant future with a tremulous joy, she 
stood beside her chosen one at the altar, how little 
did she dream of the shadows and darkness that 
were to fall upon her path. And alas! how little 
does many a careless girl, who gives hersclf away, 
thoughtlessly, to a young man of unformed character,. 
and habits unconfirmed for good, dream of the sor- 
row too deep for tears that awaits her. Surely this 
were sorrow enough,—and surely it called for the 
sustaining sympathy of friends. But the friend of 
her early years, the sister in whose arms, in the 
days of innocent childhood, she had slept peacefully, 
now turned from her coldly, and even repulsively. 

So unnatural and revolting seems the picture I am 
drawing, even in its dim outlines, that I turn from it 
myself, half resolved to leave it unfinished. But many 
reasons, stronger than feeling, urge me to complete 
my task with the imperfect skill I possess, and I 
take up the pencil which I had laid down in shame 
and disgust, and proceed to fill up more distinctly, 
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I had observed for some time the growing cool- 
ness of Mrs. Williams towards her unfortunate sis- 
ter, and had noted more than once the deep dejec- 
tion of Mrs. Haller’s manner, whenever she went 
away from our house. She began to come less and 
less frequently, and her children at still more remote 
intervals. Things became almost desperate with 
her at length, and she came, almost forced by neces- 
sity, to seek a little comfort in her sorrow from her 
once kind sister, and with the faint hope, that some 
relief would be offered. I was sitting in the neatly 
furnished breakfast room, one evening, a little after 
tea, reading a book, when Mrs. Haller came in. 
She had on a dark calico dress, faded, but clean. 
A rusty shawl that had once been black, und a bon- 
net that Mrs. Williams’ kitchen servant would not 
have worn. My eye instinctively glanced to the 
face of Mrs. Williams as she entered; it had at 
once cuntracted into a cold and forbidding expres- 
sion. She neither rose from her chair, nor asked 
Mrs. Haller to take one, greeting her only with a 
chilling “well, Saly.”. The latter naturally sought 
a chair, and waited silently, and surely with an ach- 
ing heart, for a kinder manifestation of sisterly re- 
gard. I immediately left the room; but learned af- 
terwards enough of the interview to make it distinct 
to the imagination of the reader. 


The sisters sat silent for some moments, the one 
vainly trying to kcep down the struggling anguish 
of a stricken heart, and the other, half angry at the 
intrusion, endeavoring to fashion a forra of greeting 
that should convey her real impressions, without be- 
ing verbally committal. At length the latter said, 
half kindly, half repulsively:— 

“Why, Sally, what has brought you so far from 
home, after dark?” 

“Nothing very particular. Only I thought I would 
like to drop in a little while and see how you all did 
Besides, little Thomas is sick, and I wanted to get 
a few herbs fronf you, as you always keep them.” 

“What kind of herbs do you want?” 

“Only a few sprigs of balm, and some woodbit- 
ney.” 

“Kitty”—bawled out this unfeeling woman to the 
servant in the kitchen—“go up into the garret and 
bring me a handful of balm and woodbitney—and 
don’t stay all night!” 


“No ma’am”’ said Kitty, thinking the last part of 
the order most requiring a reply. 

A further pause of a few minutes ensued, when, 
Mrs. Haller, after almost struggling to keep silence, 
at length ventured to say, sadly and despondingly, 
that she should have to move again. 

“And what, in the name of heaven, Sally, are you 
going to move again for? You cant be suited much 
better.” 

“Nor much worse, either, Mary. But John has 
paid norent, and we can’t stay any longer. The 


landlord has ordered us to leave by next Wednesday, 
or he will throw our few things into the street.” 











“Well, I declare, there is always something occur. 
ring with you to worry my mind. Why do you cons- 
stantly harrass me with your troubles? I have 
enough at home in my own family to perplex me, 
without being made to bear your burdens. I never trou. 
ble you with my grievances, or any body else, and do 
not think it kind in you to make me feel bad every 
time you come here. 
whenever 1 see you!” 

Poor Mrs. Haller, already bending beneath her bur- 
den, found this adding a weight that made it past 
calm endurance, and she burst into tears and sobbed 
aloud. But not the slightest impression did this ex- 
hibition of sorrow make upon Mrs. Williams. She 
even reproached her with unbecoming weakness. 


I declare, I grow nervous 


Although her sister had before shown indifference 
and great coolness, yet never had she spoken thus un. 
kindly. In a few moments Mrs. Haller regained her 
calmness, and with it came back some of her former 
pride of feeling. For a moment she sat with her eyes 
cast upon the floor, endeavoring to keep down her 
struggling emotions; in the next she rose up, and 
looking her sister fixedly in the face, read her this 
impressive lesson. 

“Mary, I could not have dreamed of sucii harsh- 
ness from you. I have thought you cold and indif- 
ferent long, but I tried hard to believe that you were 
not unkind. 
three years, that I did not go away sad in spirif. 
There was something in your manner that seemed to 
say that you thought my presence irksoine, and as 
you were the only friend I had to speak to about my 
wearying cares and anxieties, it grieved me more 
than I can tell to think my that only friend was 
growing cold—and that friend a sister! As things 
have grown worse with me, your manner has grown 
colder, and now you have spoken out distinctly, and 
destroyed the little resting place 1 sometimes sought 
when wearied to faintness. Mary, may God who has 
afflicted ine, grant you a happier lot in the future. 
May younever know the anguish of one who sees a 
once idolized husband become a brute—her children 
growing up worthless under the dreadful example of 
their father, and all often wanting food to sustain na- 
ture. You have every thing you want. I have not 
the necessaries of life. We were born of the same 
mother and nursed at the same bosom. We played 
together in childhood,—once I saved your iife. And 
now, because God has ordered our ways differently; 
you tura from me, as from an importunate beggar, 
Mary, we shall mect our father and mother at the bar 
of God!” 

With this solemn appeal, she turned slowly away 
and left the house. She scareely knew how she got 
home, but when she did enter her cheerless dwelling 
again, it was to wake up from a melancholy dream, 
to living realities. Misery was the inhabitant of her 
home. 

She found her poor sick child, for whom she had 
no money to buy medicine, burning with fever, and 
weeping for her return. Her brutal husband was 


I never came to see you in the last 
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snoring on the bed—the smaller children quarrelling 
among themselves, and her oldest boy, half intoxica- 
ted, leaning over the back of a chair, and swinging 
his body backward aud forward in the idiotacy of 
drunkness. As she entered, the children crowded 
round her, crying for their suppers; but nothing had 
she to give them, for she had come away empty 
handed and repulsed from the door of her affluent sis. 
ter, to whose dwelling she had gone almost solely to 
ask for some food for her children! In the momen- 
tary energy of despair she roused her husband rudely 
from the bed, and bade him, in an excited tone, to gu 
and get some bread for the children. The brute, an- 
gered by her rough words and manner, struck her a 
blow upon the head, which brought her senseless to 
the floor. 

An hour at least passed before she recovered her 
senses; when she opened her eyes, she found her sis- 
ter sitting by the side of her bed, weeping, andMr. Wil- 
liams standing over her. Her husband was not there, 
and the children were crying about the room, or had 
fallen asleep on the floor. The oldest boy was sit- 
ting in the same position before mentioned. 

Brief explanations were made, and Mrs. Williams 
offered a faint apology for her seeming harsh treat- 
ment, The appeal of her sistor had touched her 
feelings and she had proposed to Mr. Williamrs to go 
over and sce her. On entering her dwelling they 
fuund her senseless on the floor, and the children 
screaming around her. ‘The husband was not there. 

As soon as the mother’s voice was heard by the 
smallest child, a little girl, she climbed up the side of 
the bed, and simply and earnestly, in lisping tones, 
asked for a ‘picce of bread.’ The poor woinan burst 
into tears, and turned her head away from her child. 
Mrs, Williams went to the closet saying—‘Come, 
Emma, I will get you some bread.” ‘The little thing 
was at her side ina moment. But the search there 
was in vain. 

“Where is the bread, Sally?” she asked. 

“There is none in tie house,” faintly murmured 
the almost broken hearted mother. 

“Good heavens?” said Mr, Williams—*you are not 
without food, surely?” 

“We have tasted nothing to-day,” was the start- 
ling reply. 

“‘Where is Mr. Haller?” 

“I know not—he left the house a short time 
ago.” 

“He ran out when he struck you, mother,” spoke 
up the little child who had asked for the bread. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams looked at each other for 
some moments in silence. 

“Get a basket and come with me John,” said Mr. 
Williams to the oldest boy, who was gazing on with 
indifference or stupidity. 

Mechanically he took a basket and followed his 
uncle out, who soon returned with bread, dried meat, 
ham, &c. and in a brief space, a comfortable meal 
was prepared for the starving family. 
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Conscience felt about the heart of Mrs. Williams 
that night, with touches of pain, and she repented of 
her cruel neglect and unkind treatment of her sister. 
She dreamed not of the extent of her destitution and 
misery—siuply because she had refused in her own 
mind to make herself acquainted with her real condi- 
tion. Now that the extent of her sorrow had been 
forced upon her almost unwilling eyes, a few return- 
ing impulses of nature demanded relief for her suf. 
fering sister, 

Mr. Williams, whose benevolent feelings were 
easily excited, was shocked at the scene before him, 
and blamed himself severely for not having earlier 
become acquainted with Mrs. Haller’s condition, 
He immediately set about devising means of relief. 
Haller had become so worthless that he despaired of 
making him do any thing for his family. He there- 
fore invited his sister-in-law to eome home to our 
house, and bring her two youngest girls with her. 
The rest were provided with places. The family 
had grown pretty large, aad she could assist in sew- 
ing, &c. and thus render a service and live comforta- 
bly. Mrs. Williams seconded tle proposition, though 
not with much cordiality; she could not, however, 
make any objections. 

We look at the sisters now in a different relation. 
The superior in dependence on the inferior. Can 
any for a moment question the result? 

It was not without a struggle that poor Mrs. Hal- 
ler consented to disband her little family—to virtu- 
ally divorce herself from her husband. No matter 
how cruel the latter had been, nor how deplorable 
the condition of the former, her heart still retained 
its household affections, and would not consent wil- 
lingly to have her little flock disbanded—perhaps 
forever. But stern necessity knows no law. In due 
time, with little Emma, and Emily, Mrs. Haller was 
assigned a comfortable little room over the kitchen, 
and became a member of our family. All of us in 
the shop felt for her a warm interest, but hesitated 
not to express among ourselves a regret that she 
could do no better than to trust herself and almost 
babes to the tender mercies of a sister, whom we 
knew too well to respect. 

At first Mrs. Haller was employed. in sewing, but 
as she was neither a very fast nor neat sewer, her 
sister soon found it better policy to let her do the 
chamber work, and sometimes assist in cooking, 
For abaut three months, her situation was comfort- 
able, except that her little children were required to 
act “just so,” and were driven about and scolded if 
they ventured to amuse themselves in the yard or 
any where in the sight or hearing of their aunt, 
Her own children were indulged in almost every 
thing, but her little neices were required ta be as 
staid and circumspect as grown up women. After 


— 





*That none living may, by any possibility, have 
these characters applied tu them as the originals, 
I would take occasion to say, that all the actors here 
brought out have long since passed to their final 





account. 
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about six months had elapsed, Mrs. Williams began 
to find fault with her sister for various trifles, and to 


be petulant and unkind in manner towards her. | 
This thing was not done right, and the other thing | 


was neglected. If she sat down for half an hour to 
sew for herself or children, something would be said 
or hinted to wound her feelings, and make her feel 
thatshe was viewed by her sister in no other light 
than that of a hired servant. 

Something occurring to make the kitchen servant 
leave her place, Mrs. Haller cooked and attended in 
her situation until another could be obtained. There 
was, however, no effort made to procure another; 
week after week passed away, and still all the menial 
employments of the house and the hard duties of the 
kitchen fell upon Mrs, Haller. From her place at 
the first table, where she sat for a short time after 
she came into the house, she was assigned one with 
us. To all these changes she was not indifferent. 
She felt them keenly. But what could she do? Un- 
fortunately for her, she had been so raised (as too 
many of our poor, proud, fashionable girls are now 
raised) as to be almost helpless when thrown upon 
her own resources. She was industrious and saving, 
but understood nothing about getting a living 
Therefore, she felt that endurance was her only 
present course. It was gricvous to the heart to be 
trampled upon by a sister whose condition was 
above her’s; but as that sister had offered her an 
asylum, when in the utmost destitution, she resolved 
to bear patiently the burden she imposed upon her. 

It was now tacitly understood between the sisters 
that Sally was to be kitchen servant to the other. 
And as a servant she was treated. When com- 
pany were at the house, she was not to know them 
or sit down in the parlor with them. Her little 
ones were required to keep themselves out of the 
family sitting room, and Mrs. Williams’ children 
taught, not by words but by actions, to look upon 
them as inferiors. From confinement, and being 
coustantly checkeg in the outbursts of their feelings, 
they soon began to look much worse than they did 
when first taken from their comfortless abode. ‘The 
youngest, a quiet child, might usually be found sit- 
ting on a little stool by her mother in the kitchen, 
playing with some trifling toy; but the other was a 
wild little witch, who was determined to ohey no 
arbitrary laws of her aunt’s enacting. There was 
no part of the house that she did not consider neu- 
tral ground, Now she would be playing with her 
little cousins in the breakfast room, or in some of 
the chambers, and now clambering over the shop 
board among the boys and journeymen. All liked 
her but Mrs, Williams, and to her she was a thorn 
in the flesh, because she set at defiance all her re- 
strictions. It was a cause of much trouble to Mrs. 


Haller, who saw that the final result would be a se- 
paration from one or both her children. The only 
reason that weighed with her and caused her to re- 
main in her unpleasant and degraded situation, was 
the ardent desire she felt to keep her two youngest | 





iithem with her. 


|children with her. She could not trust them to the 
tender mercies of strangers. Deep distress and ab- 
ject poverty had not blunted a single maternal feel- 
ing, and her heart yearned for her babes with an 
increased anxiety and tenderness as the chances 
‘every day appeared less in favor of her retaining 
Two had grown up, and were a 
sorrow and an anguish to her heart. Three others, 
quite young, were bound out, and but ore of them 
had found a kind guardian. And now, the one that 
remained she feared would have to be removed from 
her. 

One day her sister called her into the sitting 
room, where she found a lady of no very prepossess- 
ing appearance. 

“Sally,” said she, “this is Mrs. Tompkins. She has 
seen Emily, and would like to have her very much. 
You, of course, have no objections to getting so good 
a place for Emily. How soon can you get her ready 
to go? Mrs. Tompkins would like to have her by 
the first of next week.” 

Without a moment’s warning, the dreaded blow 
fell upon her. She murmured a faint assent, named 
an early day, and retired. She could not resist the 
will of her sister, for she was a dependant. 

In the disposition of other people’s children we 
can be governed by what we call reasonable consid- 
erations; but when called upon to part with our own 
helpless offspring, how differently do we estimate 
circumstances. Every day we hear some one say- 
ing, “Why don’t she put out her children?”—and 
“Why don’t she put out her children! They will be 
much better off.” ‘And perhaps these children are but 
ten, twelve, and thirteen years old. Mother! father! 
whoever you may be, imagine your own children, of 
that tender age, among strangers as servants (for that 
is the capacity of children who are thus pot out) re- 
quired to be in all respects as prudent, as industrious 
as renouncing of little recreations and pleasures as 
men and women, and subject to severe punishments 
for all childish faults and weaknesses, such as you 
would have borne with and gently corrected. Don’t 
draw parallells between your own and poor people’s 
children, as if they weré to be less regarded than 
yours. Even as your heart yearns over and loves 
with unspeakable tenderness your offspring, does the 
mother, no matter how poor her condition, yearn 
over and love her children—and when they are re- 
moved from under her protecting wing, she feels as 
keen a sorrow as would rend your heart, were the 
children of your tenderest care and fondest love, 
taken from you and placed among strangers. 


In due time Emily was put out to Mrs. Tompkins, 
a woman who had wonderful fine notions about rear- 
ing up children so as to make men and women of 
them, (than her own, there were not a more grace- 
less set in the whole city.) She had never been able 
to carry into full practice her admirable theories in 
regard to the education of children among her own 
hopefuls; because—First,—Johnny was a very delicate 








| boy, and to have governed him by strict rules, would 
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have been to have ruined his constitution. She had 
never dared to break him of screaming by conquering 
him in a single instance, because the rupture of a blood 
vessel would doubtless have been the consequence, 
ora fit in which he mighthave died. Once indeed 
she did try to furce him to give up his will, but he 
grew black in the face from passion, and she had 
hard work to recover him—after this he was hu- 
mored in every thing. And Tommy was a high 
spirited and generous fellow, and it would have 
been a pity to warp his fine disposition. Years of 
discretion would make him a splendid specimen of 
perfect manhood. Angelina, (a forward, pert little 
minx) was from her birth, so gentle, so amiable, so 
affectionate, that no government was necessary— 
and Victorine was so naturally high tempered that 
her mother guarded against the developement of 
anger by never allowing her to be crossed in any 
thing by any one. 


In Emily Mrs, Tompkins supposed she had found 
a fine subject on which to demonstrate her theories. 
A willful spoiled child she was, eleven years of age, 
and needed curbing, and in a few days Mrs. Tomp- 
kins found it necessary to exercise her prerogative, 
Emily was of course put right to work so soon as she 
came into the house. Her first employment was to 
sweep up the breakfast roum, after the maid had 
removed the breakfast things and placed back the 
table. She had never handled a broom, and was of 
course very awkward.—With this awkwardness, 
Mrs. Tompkins had no patience, and onee or twice 
took the broom frum her hand, and directed her how 
to hold and use it, ina high tone, and half angry 
manner. In due course she got through this duty; 
and then was directed to rock the cradle, while Mrs. 
Tompkin’s went through her chamber and made 
herself look a little tidy. Sitting still a whole hour 
was a terrible trial to her patience, but she made out 
to stick at her post until Mrs. Tompkin’s re-appear- 
ed. She was then sent into the cellar to bring up 
three or four armfuls of wood, and insmediately 
after to the grocer’s for a pound of soap, then to the 
milliners with, a band box. When she returned, it 
was about eleven o’clock, and she was set to help one 
of the servants wash the windows, which were taken 
out of the frames and washed inthe yard. This 
occupied her until twelve. Then she must rock the 
cradle again, which she did until one o’clock, when 
it waked, and she had to sit on a little chair and hold 
it, while the family dined. Her own dinner was af- 
terwards put ona plate, and she made to stand by 
the kitchen table andeat it. All the afternoon was 
taken up in some employment or other, and as soon 
as supper was over (which she eat, as before, stand- 
ing at the kitchen table) she was sent to bed—and 
glad she was to get there, for she was so tired she 
could hardly stand up. 


The next day passed in the same unrelaxing round 
of duties, and the third commenced in a similir way. 
The little thing had by this time become almost sick 
from such constant confinement and extra labor for 
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one of her strength. She was set, on this day to scrub 
down a pair of back stairs, a task to which she was 
Before she had got down to the third step, 
she accidentally upset the basin and flooded the whole 
stair-case—dashing the dirty water in the face of 
Mr. ‘Tompkins who was just coming up. She was 
a good deal frightened, for Mrs. ‘Tompkins had shown 
so much anger towards her no different occasions in 
the last three days, and had once threatened to correct 
her, that she feared punishment would follow the acci- 
dent, A slight box on the car was indecd administered 
Trembling now from head to foot with fear, and 
weakness, for the child was by no means well, she 
brought up another basin of water, and commenced 
scouring the steps again. By some strange fatality, 
the basin was again upset, and, unfortunately fell in 
the face of Mrs. Tumpkins again. A cruel chastise- 
ment followed, with a set of leather thongs, upon the 
poor child’s bare back and shoulders, 


unequal. 


That night the child came home to her mother, 
and gave her a history of her treatment. Her lacer- 
ated back was sufficient evidence of how cruelly she 
had been punished. ‘The little thing was in a high 
fever, and moaned and talked in her sleep all night. 


Finding that the child wac not sent back in the 
morning, Mr. Williams wished to know the reason, 
and was told the real condition of Emily. 

“She’s a bad child, Sally, and has no doubt 
deserveda whipping. You have spoiled your older 
children by mistaken kindness, and will spoil the 
rest. But 1 can tell you very distinctly that I am 
not going to be a party in this matter, and will not 
consent that Emily shall stay here any longer. So, if 
you don’t send her back to Mrs. Tompkins, you may 
get her a place somewhere else, for after this week 
she shall not stay here. She has almost ruined my 
Clara now.” 


To this poor Mrs. Haller made no reply. Her 
home at our house had only been endured because 
there she thought she could keep her babes with her. 
She left the presence of her unfeeling sister, and 
began to study how she could manage to support 
herself and two children by her own, unaided, exer- 
tions. Many plans were suggested to her mind, but 
none seemed to promise success. At length she re- 
solved to rent a small room, and put into it a bed, a 
table, and a few chairs, with some other necessary 
articles which she still had, and then buy some kind 
of vegetables with about five dollars that were due 
her and go to market as a huckster! Let not the 
sentimental and romantic turn away in disgust. 
When humanity is reduced to a last resource, be it 
what it may, the heart endures pains and doubts and 
fears of a like character, whether the resource be 
that offered to a noble lady or to a lonely widow, 


Before Saturday night Mrs. Haller had found a 
room near thé Lexington market that just suited 
her, which she rented at two dollars a month with 
the use of the cellar. When she made known to 
Mrs. Williams her intention of leaving her house, 
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and told her how she intended to make a living, the 
latter was almost speechless with surprise, 

“Surely, Sally,” 
est?” 

“Indeed I am in earnest though!” 

“But consider the disgrace it will be to your 
family.” 


“Nothing is disgraceful that is honest.” 


“Inever will consent to your being a huckster:-— | 
Sally! if you do so disgrace yourself as to stand in| 
the market and sell potatoes and cabbages, I will) 
disown you. You have a comfortable home here, | 
and where then is the use of your exposing yoursell’| 
in the market house?” 


| 
- . 
said she, “you cannot be in earn-| 


How should I know? 
me that you were going.” 

“But surely sister did.” 

“Indeed she did not.” 

“She knew last week thet I was going, and that 
I had determined to make a living for myself and 
children in this way.” 

“Tam sorry you left our house, Sally! You 
should have had a home there as long as I lived. 
You must not stay here, any how. Something bet- 
ter can be done for you. Surely you and Mary have 
not quarrelled!” 

“She has renounced me forever!” 

Mr. Williams was a good deal shocked by this 


“Know! You never told 





“You will not let Emily stay here with me, and I || unexpected interview, aad when be went hoine in- 


cannot part with my poor habes.” A flood of tears _quied into the state of affairs. He censured his 
burst forth, even though she struggled hard to con-|| wife severely for her part in the matter, upon her 


ceal them. 


||}own statement; and told her plainly that she had 


“You are very weak and foolish, Sally. Emily || not treated Sally as a sister should have been treated. 
will be much better off, away from you. She is |He went to see Mrs. Haller that day, and used many 


growing up a spoiled child, and needs other care | 
than yours, 

“In any case, Mary, I am determined to keep 
these children with me. I know that it is not pleas- | 
ant for you to have them here, and I don’t want to 
have them ip your way. The best thing I can do} 
is that which I have determined on.” 

“If you will go, why not take in sewing, or wash- 
ing and ironing.” 

“Simply because I cannot make a living with my | 
needle, and my health will not permit me to stand 
over the wash tub from morning till night. There) 
is no resource left me but the market house, reluc- | 
tantly as I go there.” 





“Well, Sully, you can do as you please. But let. 
me tell you, that if you do turn a hackster, I will) 
never own you as my sister again.” 

“Any such foolish and rash resolutién on your 
part, I should regret very much, for unkindly and 
unfeelingly as you have acted towards me, I have no | 
wish to dissolve the gie of nature.” 


“Tt shall be dissolved, you may rcly upon it, if 
you do so disgraceful a thing.” 





On Saturday she got what was duc to her, and on | 
Monday removed to her new abode, Of all this) 
Mr. Williams had not the slightest knowledge. At=| 
ter getting her room fixed up, she went down to the | 
wharf and bought a few bushels of potatoes and | 
seme apples; with these slic went to the Lexington | 
market on Tuesday morning. Ler feclings in thus | 
exposing herself, can only be imagined by such as 
have had to resort to a similar method of obtaining 
a livelikood, when they first appeared in the market | 
house. She had not been long at her stand, when) 
Mr. Williams, who generaliy went to market, came | 
unexpectedly upon her. 





“Why, Sally, what in the world are you doing | 
here?” was his surprised salutation, 


“Why, did’nt you know that I had left your house 


You are too indulgent.” | 








for the maiket house?” 


arguments to induce jer to come back, or at least to 
give up her newly adopted calling. 

“Put me in a better and more comfortable way of 
making a living, Mr. Williams,” was her answer— 
“and I will most gladly adopt it. 
other that will suit me. 
pendent. 


I know of no 
I cannot longer remain de- 
In your house I was dependent, and daily 
and hourly I was made to feel that dependence, in 
the most galling manner. I do not blame you, but 
Mary’s conduct towards me I can never forget—I 
had almost said, forgive—but such a feeling 1 shall 
strive to subdue.” 


By her first day’s efforts in the market house, she 


\earned three quarters of a dollar, with which she 


bought food, &c. for herself and children, as far 
as it would go, and re-invested the original amount. 
On the next day as on the first, she disposed of her 
whole stock in the Marsh market, and was so fortun- 
ate in her sales as to clear one dollar. Fifty cents 
of this way laid out; on Thursday she did not sell 
more than half of her little stock, and cleared only 
thirty-seven and a half cents on that. 
couraged, she went home at twelve o’clock, and was 
still further cast down at finding her husband there, 
come tc take up his lodgings, and eat up her meagre 
earnings from her children. 

She remonstrated against his cuming back, but 
with drunken oaths and cruel threats he let her 
know that he should stay there in spite of her. Be- 
fore night, her oldest son, a worthless vagabond, also 
made his appearance, and between them swept off 
all the food that she had bought with the profits on 
her five dollars, which she had resolved from the 
first not to break into. On the next morning she 
cleared a full doliar in the Lexington market house, 
and on Saturday another dollar at the Marsh market. 
But her increased family prevented her adding a 
cent of the profits to her original capital. After the 
market on Saturday morning, she went out and 
bought about three dollars worth of eggs at ten cents 


‘a dozen, which at night she sold at twelve and a 
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half cents, thus clearing twenty-five cents on the 
dollar, or three quarters of a dollar in all, With a 
dollar and three quarters that she had made that day, 
she laid in a supply of common and substantial food. 

On Sunday she went, as was her custom, to 
church, and took her two little girls with her. Her 
husband and son remained at home. When she re- 
turned from service they were gone, and instinc- 
tively turning to where she had concealed her little 
treasure, of five dollars, found that it also had dis- 
appeared. She knew well how to account for its 
loss. Her husband and son had robbed her! The 
little hope that had animated her breast for the last 
few days gave way, and she sunk down into a con- 
dition of mind that was almost despair. Towards 
evening her husband and son came home drunk, and 
lay all night stupid. In the morning they stole off 
by day-light, and she was left alone with her little 
ones, to brood over her melancholy prospect. She 
could not, of course go to market, for she had noth- 
ing to sell, nor any thing with which to purchase a 
little stock, 

Mr, Williams, who felt a lively interest in her 
cause, especially on account of the unkind treatment 
she had received from his wife, used to stop and in- 
quire into her prospects whenever he saw her in the 
market, and had been looking round for something 
better for her todo. Missing her this morning, he 
went to her house, and there found her in a state of 
complete despondency. He encouraged her in the 
best way he couid, but did not advance her another 
little capital, which he would willingly have done 
under other circumstances, and then went away de- 
termined to get her some situation which would be 
more suitable for her habits and feelings. 

Not an hour after he learned that a head nurse 
was much wanted at the Alms House, then situated 
at the head of Howard street. He made immediate 
application for her, and was happy in securing the 
place. It was at once offered to her, and she ac- 
cepted it with gladness, especially as she would be 
allowed to bring her two children with her. In due 
time she removed to her new abode, and soon won 
the good will and kind consideration of the Board 
of Trustees, and the affectionate regards of those 
to whose afflictions she was called to minister. Her 
two little girls were educated at the Alms House 
School, and grew up amiable, intelligent and indus- 
trious. Of her other children, I never knew much. 
They grew up in different families, and moved in 
different spheres. 

Mrs. Williams seemed to think the situation of 
her sister at the Alms House, almost as disgraceful 
as her place inthe market. She never renewed a 
communication with her. Even up to the hour 
when Mrs. Haller, was called to her final account, 
which was many years after, her sister neither saw 
nor spoke to her. Oh pride! pride of the human 
heart! how dost thou mar the features of mora] 
beauty!—how dost thou turn in strange and polluted 





currents the pure streams of affection! 





STILL GUSH THY TREASURES, 
LIVING SPRING, 


BY T. S&S. ARTHUR. 


I. 
Sritt gush thy treasures, living spring! 
Sull in the sunlight play 
Thy silvery waters, murmuring 
Along their pleasant way. 
But ah! how soon in darksome glade, 
Or leafy dell, or woodland shade, 
Thy chequered course is seen; 
Whence faintly comes thy wonted song, 
As pensively thou steal‘st along 
The changed and darkeued scene. 


Il. 


Affection’s streamlet! once I deem’d 
Thy waters still would be 
Living and bright as first they seemed, 
As bounding and as free; 
But like that stream I loved when young, 
Joyful the crystal waters sprung, 
And gaily danced away; 
But soon dim shadows o’er thee pass’d, 
High rock and tree thy boson glass’d, 
And twilight on thee lay. 


iff. 


Yet even though hidden in the shade 
Of valley dark and low, 

Rich treasures of the heart are laid 
Where thy deep waters flow. 

Nor would [ now thy course should be 

Where zephyrs wanton joyfully, 
O’er gardens of perfume; 

The diamond’s sheen and chrysolite 

Make all thy lonely chambers bright,-- 
Thy hidden depths illume. 


IV. 


Thy rippling surface caught no beam 
Of sunlight pleasantly; 

*T was ever but a broken gleam 
Of quivering rays to thee; 

Now, though the rock hangs beetling nigh, 

And tall trees lift their branches high 
Above thy gloomier shore, 

Down thy pure crystal depths afar 

Shines many a ray from many a star 
That veiled its light before. 





TO MISS N. 


BY J. B. G. 


Original. 


Thine image still in mem’ry glows, 
And bids my heart its homage pay, 

Nor till life’s fitful dream shall close 
Can e’er its impress fade away. 


A lonely seed, which chance may wed 
Remote from culture and from care, 
May on the desert rear its head 
And bloom amid the wildness there. 


Thus even from that cherished hour 
When, first my eyes thy features traced, 
Thou hast been fated like that flow’r 
To bloom—alas! on mem’ry’s waste. 


Fredericksburg, Va, 
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A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. 


Mankinp, says a Chinese manuscript, which my 
friend M. was obliging enough to read and explain to 
me, for the first seventy thousand ages ate their meat | 
raw, clawing or biting it from the living animal, just | 
as they do in Abyssinia to this day. ‘This period is| 
not obscurely hinted at by their great Confucius in | 
the second chapter of his Mundane Mutations, where | 
he designates a kind of golden age by the term) 
Cho-fang, literally the cook’s holyday. The manu-| 
script goes on to say, that the art of roasting, or | 


rather broiling, (which I take to be the elder brother,) | 


was accidentally discovered in the manner following. | 
The swincherd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the| 
woods one morning, as his manner was, to collect 
mast for his hogs, left his cottage in the care of his | 
eldest son Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who being 
fond of playing with fire, as younkers of his age | 
commonly are, let some sparks escape into a bundle | 
of straw, which kindling quickly, spread the confla- 
gration over every part of their poor mansion, till it 
was reduced to ashes. ‘Together with the cottage, 
{a sorry antediluvian make-shift of a building, you 
may think it,) what was of much more importance, 
a fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, no less than nine 
in number, perished. China pigs have been esteemed 
a luxury all over the East from the remotest periods 
that we read of, Bo-bo was in the utmost consterna- 
tiun, as you may think, not so much for the sake of 
the tenement, which his father and he could easily 
build up again with a few dry branches, and the 
labour of an hour or two, at any time, as for the loss 
of the pigs. While he was thinking what he should 
say to his father, and wringing his hands over the 
smoking remnants of one of those untimely suffer- 
ers, an odour assailed his nostrils, unlike any scent 
which he had before experienced. What could it 
proceed from?—not from the burnt cottage—he had 
smelt that smell before—indeed this was by no means 
the first accident ef the kind which had occurred 
through the negligence of this unlucky young fire- 
brand. Much less did it resemble that of any known 
herb, weed, or flower. A premonitory moistening at 
the same time overflowed his nether lip. He knew 
not what to think. He next stooped down to feel 
the pig, if there were any signs of life in it. He 
burnt his fingers, and to cool them he applied them 
in his booby fashion to his mouth. Some of the 
crambs of the scorched skin had come away with 
his fingers, and for the first time in his life (in the 
world’s life indeed, for before him no man had known 
it) he tasted—crackling! Again he felt and fumbled 
at the pig. It did not burn him so much now, still 
he licked his fingers from a sort of habit. ‘The truth 
at length broke into his slow understanding, that it 
was the pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted so 
delicious; and, surrendering himself up to the new- 
born pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole handfuls of 
the scorched skin with the flesh next it, and was 
cramming it down his throat in his beastly fashion, 








when his sire entered amid the smoking rafters, 








armed with retributory cudgel, and finding how af- 
fairs stood, began to rain blows upon the young 
rogue’s shoulders, as thick as hail-stones, which 
Bu-bo heeded not any more than if they had been 
flies. The tickling pleasure, which he experienced 
in his lower regions, had rendered him quite callous 
to any inconveniences he might feel in those remote 
quarters, His father miglit lay on, but he could not 
beat him from his pig, till he had fairly made an end 


||of it, when, becoming a little more sensible of his 


situation, something like the following dialogue en- 
sued. 

“You graceless whelp, what have you got there 
devouring? Is it not enough that you have burnt me 
down three houses with your dog’s tricks, and be 
hanged to you, but you must he eating fire, and I 
know not what—what have you got there, I say?” 

“Oh father, the pig, the pig, do come and taste 
how nice the burnt pig eats.” 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed 
his son, and he cursed himself, that ever he should 
beget a son that should eat burnt pig. 


Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened 
since morning, soon raked out another pig, and fairly 
rending it asunder, thrust the lesser half by main 
force into the fists of Ho-ti, still shouting out “Eat 
eat, eat the burnt pig, father, only taste—Oh—Oh,” 
—with such-like barbarous ejaculations, cramming 
all the while as if he would choke. 


Ho-ti trembled every joint while he grasped the 
abominable thing, wavering whether he should not 
put his son to death for an unnatural young monster, 
when the crackling scorching his fingers, as it had 
done his son’s, and applying the same remedy to 
them, he in his turn tasted of its flavor, which, make 
what sour mouths he would for a pretence, proved 
not altogether displeasing tohim. In conclusion (for 
the manuscript here isa little tedious) both father 
and son fairly sat down to the mess, and never left 
off till they had despatched all that remained of the 
litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret 
escape, for the neighbors would certainly have stoned 
them for a couple of abominable wretches, who could 


| think of improving upon the good meat which God 
‘had sent them. 


Nevertheless, strange stories got 
about. It was observed that Ho-ti’s cottage was 
burnt down now more frequently than ever. Noth- 
ing but fires from this time forward. Some would 
break out in broad day, others in the night-time. As 
sure as a litter of pigs appeared, so sure was the house 
of Ho-ti to be in a blaze; and Ho-ti himself, which was 
the more remarkable, instead of chastising his son, 
seemed to grow more indulgent to him than ever, 
At length they were watched, the terrible mystery 
discovered, and father and son summoned to take 
their trial at Pekin, then an inconsiderable assize 
town, Evidence was given, the obnoxious food itself 
produced in court, and verdict about to be pronounced, 
when the foreman of the jury begged that some of 
the burnt pig, of which the culprits stood accused 
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might be handed into the box. He handled it, and 
they all handled it, and burning their fingers, as 
Bo-bo and his father had done before them, and na- 
ture prompting to each of them the same remedy, 
against the face of all the facts, and the clearest 
charge which judge had ever given,—to the surprise 
of the whole court, townsfolk, strangers, reporters, 
and all present—without leaving the box, or any 
manner of consultation whatever, they brought in a 
simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at 
the manifest iniquity of the decision; and, when the 
court was dismissed, went privily, and bought up all 
the pigs that could be had for love or money. Ina 
few days his lordship’s town-house was observed to 
be on fire. The thing took wing, and now there was 
nothing to be seen but fires in every direction. Fuel 
and pigs grew enormously dear all over the district. 
The insurance offices one and all shut up shop. Peo- 
ple built slighter and slighter every day, until it was 
feared that the very science of architecture would in 
no long time be lost to the world. Thus this custom 
of firing houses continued, till in process of time, says 
my manuscript, a sage arose, like our Locke, who 
made a discovery, that the flesh of swine, or indeed 
of any other animal, might be cooked (burnt, as they 
called it) without the necessity of consuming a whole 
house to dress it. Then first began the rade form of 
a gridiron. Roasting by the string, or spit, came in 
a century or two later, I forget in whose dynasty. 
By such slow degrees, concludes the manuscript, do 
the most useful, and seemingly the most obvious arts, 
make their way among mankind. . 

Without placing too implicit faith in the account 
above given, it must be agreed, that if a worthy pre- 
text for so dangerous an experiment as setting houses 
on fire (especially in these days) could be assigned 
in favor of any culinary object, that pretext and 
excuse might be found in Roast Pia. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus edibilis, 
I will maintain it to be the most delicate—princeps 
obsoniorum. 

I speak not of your grown porkers—things be- 
tween pig and pork-—+those hobbydehoys—but a 
young and tender suckling—under a moon old— 
guiltless as yet of the sty—with no original speck of 
the amor immundiia, the hereditary failing of the 
first parent yet manifest—his voice as yet not bro- 
ken, but something between a childish treble, and a 
grumble—the mild fore-runner, or preludium, of a 
grunt. 

He must be roasted. I am not ignorant that our 
ancestors ate them seethed, or bviled—but what a 
sacrifice of the exterior tegument! 

There is no flavor comparable, I will contend, to 
that of the crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over- 
roasted, crackling, as it is well called—the very teeth 
are inviled to their share of the pleasure at this ban- 
quct in overcoming the coy, brittle resistance—with 
the adhesive oleaginous—On call it not fat—but an 
ndcfinable sweetness growing up to it—the tender 








blossoming of fat—fat cropped in the bud—taken in 
the shoot—in the first innocence—the cream and 
quintessence of the child-pig’s yet pure food—the 
lean, no lean, but a kind of animal manna—or, rather, 
fat and lean (if it must be so) so blended and running 
into each other, that both together make but one 
ambrosial result, or common substance. 

Behold him, while he is doing—it seemeth rather 
a refreshing warmth, than a scorching heat, than he 
is so passive to. How equably he twirleth round the 
string!—Now he is just done. To see the extreme 
sensibility of that tender age, he hath wept out his 
pretty eyes—radiant jellies—shooting stars— 

See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek 
he lieth!—wouldst thou have had this innocent grow 
up to the grossness and indocility which too often 
accompany maturer swinehood? ‘Ten to one he 
would have proved a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate, 
disagreeable animal—wallowing in all manner of 
filthy conversation—from these sins he is happily 
snatched away 

‘Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 

Death came with timely care”’— 
his memory is odoriferous—no clown curseth, while 
his stomach half rejecteth, the rank bacon—no coal- 
heaver bolteth him in reeking sausages—he hath a 
fair sepulchre in the grateful stomach of the judicious 
epicure—and for such a tomb might be content to 
die. 

He is the best of Sapors. Pine-apple is great; 
She is indeed almost too transcendent—a delight, if 
not sinful, yet so like to sinning, that really a tender- 
conscienced person would do well to pause—too rav- 
ishing for mortal taste, she woundeth and excoriateth 
the lips that approach her—like lovers’ kisses, she 
biteth—she is a pleasure bordering on pain from the 
fiercencss and insanity of her relish—but she stoppeth 
at the palate—she meddleth not with the appetite— 
and the coarsest hunger might barter her consistently 
for a mutton.chop. 

Pig—let me speak his praise—is no less provocas 
tive of the appetite, than he is satisfactory to the 
criticalness of the censorious palate. The strong 
man may batten on him, and the weakling refuseth 
not his mild juices. 


Unlike to mankind’s mixed characters, a bundle 
of virtues and vices, inexplicably intertwisted, and 
not to be unravelled without hazard, he is—good 
throughout. No part of him is better or worse than 
another. He helpeth, as far as his little means ex- 
tend, all around. He is the least envious of banquets, 
He is all neighbors’ fare, 

I am one of those who freely and ungrudgingly 
impart a share of the good things of this life which 
fall to their lot (few as mine are in this kind) to a 
friend. I protest I take as great an interest in my 
friend’s pleasures, his relishes, and proper satisfac- 
tions, as in mine own.—“Presents,” I often say, 
“endear Absents,.”” Hares, pheasants, partridges, 
snipes, barn-door chickens, (those *tame villati¢ 
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fowl,”) capons, plovers, brawn, barrels of oysters, I 
dispense as freely as I receive them. I love to taste 
them, as it were, upon the tongue of my friend. But 
a stop must be put somewhere. One would not, like 
Lear, “give every thing.” I make my stand upon 


pig. Methinks it is an ingratitude to the Giver of|| 


all good flavors, to extra-domiciliate, or send out of 
the house, slightingly, (under pretext of friendship, 
or I know not what,) a blessing so particularly adap- 
ted, predestined I may say to my individual palate— 
it argues an insensibility. 

I remember a touch of conscience in this kind at 
school. My good old aunt, who never parted from 
me at the end of a holyday without stuffing a sweet- 
meat, or some nice thing into my pocket, had dis- 
missed me one day with a smoking plumcake, fresh 
from the oven. In my way to school (it was over 
London bridge) a gray-headed old beggar saluted me 
(I have no doubt at this time of day that he was a 
counterfeit.) I had no pence to console him with, 
and in the vanity of self-denial, and the very cox- 
combry of charity, schoolboy-like, I made him a 
present of—the whole cake! I walked on a little, 
buoyed up, as one is on such occasions, with a sweet 
soothing of self-satisfaction; but before I had got to 





the end of the bridge, my better feelings returned, | 
and I burst into tears, thinking how ungrateful 7 
had been to my good aunt, to go and give her good 
gifl away toa stranger, that I had never seen before, 
and who might be a bad man for aught I knew; and 
then 1 thought of the pleasure iny aunt would be 
taking that I—I myself, and not another—would eat 
her nice cake—and what should I say to her the 
next time I saw her—how naughty I was to part 
with her pretty present—and the odour of that spicy 
cake came back upon my recollection, and the plea- 
sure, and the curiosity I had taken in seeing her 
make it, and her joy when she sent it to the oven, 
and how disappointed she would feel that I had 
never had a bit of it in my mouth at last—and I) 
blamed my imp€rtinent spirit of alms-giving, and 
out-of-place hypocrisy of goodness, and above all I 
wished never to see the face again of that insidious, 
good-for-nothing, old, gray impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice in their method of sacri- 
ficing these tender victims. We read of pigs whipt 
to death with something of a shock, as we hear of 
any other obsolete custom. The age of discipline is 
gone by, or it would be curious to inquire (in a 
philosophical light merely) what effect this process 
might have towards intenerating and dulcifying a 
substance, naturally so mild and dulcet as the flesh 
of young pigs. It looks Jike refining a violet. Yet 
we should be cautious, while we condemn the in- 
humanity, how we censure the wisdom of the prac- 
tice. It might impart a gusto.— 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the 
young students, when I was at St..Omer’s, and 
maintained with much learning and pleasantry on 
both sides, “Whether, supposing that the flavor of a 


| lationem extremam,) superadded a pleasure upon the 

palate of a man more intense than any possible suf. 
fering we can conceive in the animal, is man justi- 
fied in using that method of putting the animal to 
death?” I forget the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a few 
bread crumbs, done up with his liver and brains, and 
a dash of mild sage. But, banish, dear Mrs. Cook, 
I beseech you, the whole onion tribe. Barbecue 
your whole hogs to your palate, steep them in shalots, 
stuff them out with plantations of the rank and guilty 
garlic: you cannot poison them, or make them stronger 
than they are—but consider, he is a weakling—a 


flower.— Essays of Elia. 





A SPECIMEN OF WELCH LITERATURE.—The Welch 
poetical triads are part of a species of literature with 
which the reader may not be acquainted, as the 
Welch is not taught in this country, either as a living 
or dead language. The following specimen contains 
many valuable observations expressed with singular 
brevity: 

The three foundations of genius are—the gift of 
God, human exertion, and the events of life. 

The three first questions of genius—an eye to see 
nature, a heart to feel it, and a resolution that dares 
to follow it. 

The three things indispensable to genius—under- 
standing, meditation, and perseverance. 

The three things that ennoble genius—vigor, dis- 
cretion, and knowledge. 

The three tokens of genitus—extraordinary under- 
standing, extraordinary conduct, and extraordinary 
exertions. 

The three things that improve genius—proper ex- 
ertion, frequent exertion, and successful exertion. 

The three things that support genius—prosperity, 
social qualifications, and applause. 

The three qualifications of poetry—endowment of 
genius, judgment from experience, and felicity of 
thought. 

The three pillars of learning—seeing much, offer- 
ing much, and writing much. 





ALL THINGS LOVE THEE—SO DO J. 


Gentle waves upon the deep, 
Murmur soft when thou dost sleep ; 
Little birds upon the tree, 

Sing their sweetest songs for thee ! 
Cooling gales with voices low, 

In the tree-tops gently blow, 

When in slumber thou dost lie, 

All things love thee—so do I. 


When thou wak’st, the sea will pour. 
Treasures for thee to the shore ; 

And the earth, in plant and tree, 
Bring forth fruit and flowers for thee ! 
While the glorious stars above 

Shine on thee like trusting love : 
From the ocean, earth and sky, 








pig who obtained his death by whipping, (per flagel- | 





All things love thee—so do I. 
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BY J. C. M CABE. 


Original. 


He stands beneath a lofty dome, amid the proud and 
great, 

And noble men, and ladies fair, are gathered there 
in state; 

The varied lights their richness throw on picture, 
and on guest, 

And all but him, the lonely bard, seem happy, and 
are blest. 

The flowers fling their sweet perfume upon the 
wand’ring breeze, 

That steals along so silently among the nodding 
trees; 

And voices gay, ring merrily, in wild, and happy 
glee, 

Yet seems this not a fitting scene for thee, lone 
bard for thee! 

Ah no! the bard alone can tell how desolate the 


heart, 

That from its lofty loneliness can never stoop to 
part, 

To barter that yet lingering pride—to mingle with 
the herd— 


Ah no! his thoughts are soaring now like morn- 
ing’s ficetest bird. 

The scene, the crowd are all forgot in that one 
soaring theught, 

Which seeks the sunlight blaze of mind, till every 
ray is caught, 

Then revelling in its own bright dreams, it gives 
to song its birth. 

And strikes irom Poesy’s glowing lyre those lays 
too rich for earth. 

Oh blaine him not, if when, amid the orldly- 
minded crowd, 

His step should all too stately seem, his look too 
withering proud: 

His ear drinks in the thunder’s voice, the light- 
ning’s as they wave, 

Are fiery banners to his eye—the tempest as it 
raves, 

Is inspiration to his soul;—the very stars seem 
dim 

To his strained gaze—and the cold world—what 
is the world to him? 

The eagle and the albatross—the ocean, and the 
sky, 

The deep ravine—the mountain top in grandeur 
towering high, 

The gleaming stars, the pale cold moon, the sun- 
light and the wind, 


Are his—his loved—his worshipp’d ones—the idols | 


of his mind. 

Then blame him not, if to the earth he does not 
often turn, 

Nor walk its paths, nor seek its streams—nor its 
cold language learn, 

For his the mounting spirit is, its empire is the 
soul,— 

That fain would bow the winds, the waves—the 
world to its control. 

And yet he hath his memories, of holier, gentler 
hours 

When earth seemed one bright garden spot, its 
pathway strewn with flowers— 

And his young heart leap’d with gladness, like a 
free and gushing stream, 

Till the cold world’s dark vanities dissolved its 
boyhood’s dream. 
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And then his spirit wounded—crush’d, retired with. 
in his breast 


at avn tte lon 


Like the bird that mateless seeks at e ly 
mountain hest; 

And if he strode the glittering hall amid the gay 
and proud, 

*Twas only but to feel “aLone” surrounded by tho 
crowd, 


And yet the wild and wizard tones that leaping 
from his lyre 

Have kindled on the Mount of Song their beauti- 
ful shrine-fire 

Shall bid a wond’ring world admire in peens loud 
and long, 

And all time keep thy memory, thou lovely son of 


song. 
Richmond, Va. 1839. 





SED 


MUSIC. 


Original, 

Waar is music? the passion of the soul, that 
which the spirit breathes and the glad heart pants 
for; the dying strains of the harp as the last notes 
faintly echo through the festive hall or consecrated 
grove, awaken feelings worthy of poetic imagery or 
inspired number. 

It is music that rouses the nobler impulses of 
man, and elevates him to his primitive condition in 
the scale of intellectual being, noble and dignified, 
the image of his God. 

The solemn chant of the organ’s deep and mel- 
low tone, lend to the solemnity of the sacred hour; 
the lively notes of the guitar exalt our imagination, 
and the shrill blasts of the bugle invite us to join 
in the distant chase or rush to battle fray. 

From the earliest periods of antiquity the replies 
of pretended inspiration have been delivered, accom. 
panied with the rich peals of solemn music. The 
recesses of Parnassas echoed with the varied notes 
of Pythia’s awful organ; and the Druid’s harps 
threw wildly round the cloud-capt peaks of Snow- 
don, music which Apollo’s lyre could not excel. But 
they. have died away: Elva’s festive hall no longer 
echoes the Hibernian lay; the twang of the Moc ~- 
ish horn is heard to resound no longer over the 
sunny plains and olive groves of Spain; as the yes- 
terday music of a wind harp, they have passed 
forever. 

In contemplating this subject, we naturally revert 
to Greece, the sunny land and fabled clime of poetry 
and music. It was there Harmonia’s daughters 
pealed the “mingliag notes of hour and harp and 
shell.” It was there, the seven stringed lyre that 
Loxia touched was heard, and Leshian-like re- 
sounded; and merry peals and solemn notes re- 
echoed through the pillared palaces of Athens. 

The harmonious breathing of music is awfully 
impressive, whether in elevating the spirit of hilarity, 
or accompanying the word of inspiration. 

*T was eve, the gentle zephyrs whispered through 
the grove, wafting the sweet perfume of orange and 
of lemon; a thousand stars spangled in silver sheen 
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LINES. 








the firmament above, and Luna, queen of night,|| brother; and I have seen her go away into still 


had emerged from what had just obscured her | 


beauty, It was a period to indulge in that flight 
of imagination which wafts the soul from nature up| 
to nature’s God. A faint and distant murmur, borne 
on the gentle wings of a southern breeze. intruded 
upon my meditations. I approached; it grew more 
distinct, and at length a rich peal of fascinating mu- 
sic burst upon my ear; but it was not that which 
the Molian harp gives to the passing wind, it was 
sweeter far; it was music that enlivens the hour of 
sorrow, and cheers the dejected spirit. It was the 
misic of prayer. And I thought as in soft accents 
it fell upon my car, what is sweeter than the music 
of prayer? 

Animated creation resounds with the soft strains 
of music, and even over the dreary wilds and spray- 
beaten rocks of South Georgia, the robin’s chirp is 
drowned by the chill, swift sweeping blasts. 

When time shall be no more, and all being shall 
totter on the crumbling verge of destruction; when 
the wreck of universes shall be piled in space; when 
eternity shall light her torch at “nature’s funeral 
pile,” the music of the last trump shall drown the 
loudest notes of the toesin, and proclaim to a world, 
that the myriads of ages of a never ending millen- 
nium have commenced. D. B. C. 


Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 





LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF AN AMIABLE BROTHER. 


— - 


Original. 


Mr. Eprror—A few days ago I received, through 
the post office, a letter from a lady residmg in the 
city, requesting me to write a few lines on the death 
of her brother, aged 24 years, who died of consump- 
tion. The letter wag signed M * * * *, and written 
in a very fair hand. 

How lovely is the affection of a sister for a brother 
in common life, but how devotedly beautiful, when 
she stands around his dying couch—when she holds 
his feverish, fainting head, and smoothy his expiring 
pillow! These are the moments in which one heart 
becomes attached to another. These are the mo- 
ments, in which self is entirely absorbed and sunk 
in the sacred affections. How touching to the soul 
of-sensibiliiy, to see the devoted sister standing at 
the bedside of her expiring brother! There she 
weeps and watches day and night! Her hand never 
tires, her eye never closes in sleep! If for a mo- 
ment her weary, watching spirit becomes careless, 
there is a monitor that immediately reminds her— 
“this is my poor dying brother,”—and she is again 
the devoted sister. There is nothing in this world 
that can compare with the affection of a sister, save 
the undying devotion of a mother. OhI have seen 
the agonizing sister stand with hands uplifted, and 








with streaming eyes, over the form of her- dying 


places, where the green grass waved darkly over the 


igraves of her departed friends, to muse and medi- 
}tate on the little memorials that remained of her 


brother. Lady, blessed is the love thou bearest for 
thy brother. May the afflicting dispensation be the 
means of bringing thee to the knowledge of the 
love of God. 


In the arms of his sister his spirit hath pass’d- 
To the gardens of glory above; 

That flower so fragile, hath withered at last, 
On the bosom of beautiful love. 


In the morn of his manhood he’s gone to the grave, 
And the loved ones of youth were around him; 
Oh could but a sister have pow’r to save, 
The Angel of Death had not bound him. 


He hath gone to the grave, but his name is enroll’d, 
And a glorious crown has been given; 
Where the angels are sweeping their bright harps 
of gold, 
In the beautiful halls of heaven. 


He hath gone to the land where the flowr’s ne’er 
fade, 
Where he knows not of sickness or sorrow; 
Where in beauty of bliss, in a sun without shade, 
He enjoys one eternal to-morrow, 


No sister’s soft hand shall there pillow his head!— 
Tho’ the mortal lies low in the sod, 

[lis spirit walks forth from the realms of the dead, 
To the glorious gardens of God. 


But that sister’s soft hand shall plant flowers of love, 
When at eve she repairs to the tomb; 
And the dark melting eyes of the angels above, 
Shall rejoice as they burst into bloom. 
Mirrorp Barp. 
American Hotel, Pratt street. 





CINCINNATI BOOK TRADE,—The following is a state- 
ment of the copies of works published during siz 
months last, by E. Morgan & Co.— 

1,500 School Bibles; 2,000 Kirkham’s Grammar; 
2,000 Josephus; 12,000 Missouri Harmony; 1,500 
Huntington’s Geography; 1,000 Quarto Bibles; 6,000 
Talbot’s Arithmetic; 3,500 Key to Talbot’s Arith- 
metic; 1,500 New American Speakers; 5,000 School 
Testaments; 2,500 Pocket Testaments; 3,000 God- 
dard’s Hymns; 2,000 Psalms; 6,000 Walker’s Dic- 
tionary; 2,000 Hale’s History of the United Siates; 
1,000 Tales from the Queen City. Total, 53,500 
copies—cost $21,025. 

In addition to the above, this house had large 
editions of other works on hand, published by them 
prior to the last six months. They also doa great 
portion of the printing for the other publishers, and 
more than all the other firms in the city. Within 
the last year they have erected a large brick build- 
ing on the canal; in which their presses are worked 
by water power. 
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To conRESPONDENTS.—Oor fair correspondent, who 
furnished us with the beautiful translation from 
“Florian,” will bear with us unti] our next number. 
We prefer giving the whole of “Eliezer and Nap- 
thali,” even though it be long, at one time. 


—_——_——_— 


NapoLeon Bonararte.—The character of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was a singular compound. He 
could plan and execute the overthrow of kingdoms, 
and, almost at the same time, exhibit in his conduct 
the waywardness and weakness of a child. At the 
head of his army, he was a conqueror,—in managing 
matters of state, a successful diplomatist,—in so- 
ciely, an egotist,—in the domestic circle, a woman. 
He once remarked to De Bourrienne, his friend, 
“The air of Paris is not favorable to the recollec- 
tions of greatness. If I remain much longer in- 
active I am undone. In this second Babylon, one 
reputation succeeds another. Were 1 to go threc 
times to the theatre, I should no longer be even 
looked at.” 


He once requested De Bourrienne to have a cou- 
ple of pieces represented for his pleasure, adding as 
he was about to proceed upon the embassy, “if it be 
possible.” His words were repeated to the mana- 
ger of the theatre, who desired that the general 
might be told, “that nothing was impossible, the 
conqueror of Italy having blotted the word from the 
French vocabulary.” Napoleon laughed heartily at 
the compliment, and when told that the manager 
would gratify him with a piece, arranged in honor 
of his own deeds, which together with his person, 
the people would flock in crowds to see, he replied, 
‘Bah! they would throng to witness my execution, 


were I at the same moment to be dragged to the 
scaffold!” 


During his voyage to Egypt, ke used frequently to 
propose a question for discussion, and appoint the 
disputants on either side. He would sit for hours 
and enjoy the sport. In this way he discovered the 
powers of a number of his followers, and was di- 
rected by his knowledge thus obtained in assigning 
them stations. 


Sir Walter Scutt, acctised Napoleon of confessing, 
while in Egypt, his attachment for the Mahomet 
an idolatry, and uniting in the worship of the pro? 
phet. De Bourricnne repels the charge with indig- 
nation and says, that he was present at the ceremo- 
nies, having been invited by the Turks, and that 
while amused at the performance, he exhibited no 
signs of approbation, but laughed at them after re- 
tiring with his friends. In reference of his adopt- 
ing the Mahometan form in bis addresses, De Bour- 
rienne says, “The safety of his army, the success 
of his arms, and consequently his own personal 
glory, depended upon his momentary adoption of 
such a language. In any other country, he would 
have framed his proclamations, and modelled his har- 
angues on the same principle. In ladia, Ali would 





have been his deity;—In Thibct, Dalai Lama would 
have been his idol;—In China, Confucius would 
have been his prophet.” 

He once arrayed himself in the Mahomctan cos. 
tume and went into the midst of his companions; 
they ridiculed his folly, and in mortification he re- 
nounced the garb forever. 

After the seige of Jaffa, the plague broke out 
among the troops of Napoleon, and made dreadful 
havec among them; a great number died in the ut- 
most distress. At Tentoura he gave orders that all 
in health should proceed on foot, and that the horses, 
mules and camels should be distributed among such 
of the sick and wounded as showed any signs of 
life. Upon the receipt of the order, Vivogne, his 
ecuyer, advanced with his hat in his hand, and mak- 
ing a very respectful bow he said, “General, what 
horse do you reserve for yourself?” ‘The question 
enraged him to such a degree, that he raised his 
whip ard struck Vivogne a violent blow in the face, 
exclaiming at the same time in a voice of thunder, 
‘Let every body go on foot,—myself first. You 
know the order now—begone.” 

The morning after the army left Ceserea, the gen- 
eral was fired upon by a fellow who had concealed 
himself among the bushes; the musket was within 
a few yards of Napoleon’s head, but the bullet 
missed him. Four pieces were levelled at the as- 
sassin’s head, but they all missed fire and he escaped. 





Marcu or ImpRovEMENT.—Among the recent im- 
provements, says the New York Albion, in these 
“march of intellect” times, we perceive with pecu- 
liar satisfaction, one which can easily be modified 
into a great domestic comfort. We allude to the 
“Cordon Portevoiz, or Carriage Voice Conductor,” 
lately invented by a Parisian. It consists of an 
India rubber check string, which is a hollow tube of 
that material, having a mouth piece within the car 

riage, and a bell-shaped termination at the arm of 
the coachman; another likewise of the same kind 
communicates with the footman behind. Upon pull: 
ing the tube, the attention of the party without is 
arrested, and orders are given through the orifice, 
which are distinctly heard by the party addressed. 
The Cordon Portevoiz may easily be applied as a 
domestic bell-pull, calling the attention of the ser- 
vants in families; and conveying in the shortest time 
and by the least trouble the necessary orders and 
directions. Considering the difficulties which are 
experienced in all families, in obtaining the requisite 
attendance and expedition from servants, we think 
that an experiment of this nature might be tried to 
good account. Its application through metallic 
tubes in counting houses, taverns, public houses, 
&c., has been long and successfully tested; but such 
things would be unsightly in the saloon or the par- 
lor of a private individual; yet arranged after the 
manner here described they would minister to ac- 
commodation without being offensive to good taste 
in domestic cecoration. 
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Heautuy wirerature.—The author, whose only 
motive in writing, is literary fame, is no friend to 
his fellow men. Too many such there are, and from 
their labors public taste and public morals have suf- 
fered much. But use is the predominating motive 
in the minds of many writers of fiction of the pre- 
sent day; and the world is beginning to feel the 
salutary influence. Dickens, or “Boz,” as one of 
this school, departing, in his later works, in a great 
measure, from the humorous and pointedly sutirical, 
has corrected public taste and is waking up the best 
sympathies of the heart. He makes his readers fecl 
in every nerve, and thrills them with emotions which 
can never be forgotten—and these emotions lead not 
to vice, but virtue. We honor him for the good 
qualities of his heart,as much as we admire him for 
his splendid talents. Of a different school is our 
own Miss Sedgwick,—she brings her lessons more 
directly, and with apparent design, home to the) 
heart; but with scarcely less interest. She goes not 
out so boldly into the great world of strife and 
crime, but causes you to linger with her by the 
fireside, and introduces you into the family circle, 
where you read lessons which are treasured up and 
brought forth into action, in a thousand domestic 
relations. Ia that unpretending little volume, 
‘‘Home,” how much is there ,to interest, how much 
to instruct. Added to all the charms of a style 
highly poetic, Miss Stickney inculcates the good 
with the beautiful. Who can read “Home, or the 
Tron Rule,” and not become wiser and better? We 
would not take the fame of Bulwer, for that of 
either of the two just mentioned; no,not if he had 
written a hundred volumes more than have come 
from his pen, and they double in interest to all 
which heve gone before, were they not heathier in 
sentiment. ‘There is a light breaking in upon the 
minds of the people, which discovers more-distinctly 
than it has ever yet been seen, that true delight 
flows from use; and those writers who waste their 
talents in the more than useless effort to excite the 
imagination for no good end, will, before long, sink 
low in the estimation of all the wise and good, and 
in a brief space longer, their names and their works 
will fade from the recollection of the world- 





L. E. L.—A report is current in this country, 
R 





that the gifted poetess, Miss Landon, died a short | 
time since in Africa, where she had gone with her| 
husband. The New-Yorker discredits the story, 
and looks for a contradiction of it as soon as it can | 
get abroad. We sincerely hope that she is still, 
among the living, and that we shall long be grati-} 
fied with the ever fresh and beautiful productions of | 
her pen; though we fear that the report is too true. 





Hannan.—A sacred drama with this title has just 
been issued from the American press, and is pro- 
nounced by the New-Yorker to be of great power 
and beauty. 








LITERATURE AaBRoaD.—We are gratified to per- 
ceive from a letter addressed from London to the 
editor of the Providence Journal, that there is a 
regular depot of American books at Wiley & Put- 
nam’s, No. 67, Paternoster Row, where nearly all 
the books published in this country are for sale, and 
where most of our periodicals can be obtained. The 
letter states that some six or seven hundred copies of 
the North American Review are regularly sent out, 
and that the Knickerbocker is a general favorite. 
We are gratified, we repeat, at this; not from a fool- 
ish pride at being rightly appreciated abroad, but be- 
cause we know that the reading of American books 
and periodicals in Great Britain will tend to the in- 
troduction of liberal opinions in politics and reli- 
gion, and ingraft upon the minds of the community 
a purer and healthier morality than now prevails, if 
we are to judge from the tone of their fashionable 
literature. We have been the pioneers of civil and 
religious liberty to the world, and we are now be- 
ginning to send abroad a moral influence which 
will reach every fireside, aad act upon every heart. 





PersEcutton.—In ancient times, the persecutions 
against the church were carried on with more 
severity even than the enterprize of war, and men 
who deigned to preach righteousness and warn 
their fellows of the evils of iniquity were tortured 
beyond endurance. An example is given in the 
case of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch. After having 


|| been arraigned and tried, that is, tried for the pur- 


pose of being condemned, the following sentence 
was passed upon him by the emperor Trajan. “For- 
asmuch as Ignatius has confessed that he carries 
about within himself, him that was crucified, we 
command that he be carried, bound, by soldiers to 
the great Rome, there to be thrown to the beasts, 
for the entertainment of the people.” 

And the people were entertained with the sight of 
the hungry beasts tearing his flesh from his bones 
with great eagerness. Doubtless the ‘“entertain- 
ment” was the cause of many a sacrifice. 





“Men generally need knowledge to overpower 
their passions, and master their prejudices; there- 
fore to see your brother in ignorauce is to see him 
unfurnished te all good works; and every master is 
to cause his family to he instructed; every governor 
is to instruct his charge, every man his brother, by 
all possible and just provisions. For if the people 
die for want of knowledge, they who are set over 
them shall also die for their want of charity.” 





A young lady in the city was lately so carried 
away by the eloquence of Professor Bascom, that 
she exclaimed to a friend, “He is a perfect cataract 


of flowers. 





Cato said, “The best way to keep good acts in 





memory is to refiesh them with new.” 
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We republish from the American of this city the | 
following account cf a highly important surgical | 
operation, performed by Professor Baxley, of the | 
University of Maryland. The success of the oper 
ation, speaks sufficiently of the anatomical and sur- 
gical skill of Professor Baxley, and as we have fre- 
quently attended his anatomical lectures, it gives us 
pleasure to state that he is no less succesful in the 
department of medical science he has been appointed 
to teach in the University of Maryland. 


GREAT SURGICAL OPERATION. 


The following account of the most formidable op- 
eration of ‘Amputation of the lower jaw bone at its 
joint.” successfully performed in this city by Professor 
Baxley, of the University of Maryland, has been han- 
ded to us by a medical gentleman who was present 
on the occasion, and upon whose accuracy of des- 
cription we can confidently rely. While we rejoice 
to learn that the occasions for such an operation are 
rare, we are also gratified to find that we possess 
the skill adequate to the undertaking when the duty 
is required. 

“Mrs. O. of this city, had for the last ten months 
labored under a disease of the face, which had re- 
sisted the curative means of several physicians whose 
professional aid had been sought, and which rapidly 
increased until it threatened to destroy life in a few 
weeks. The right side of her face was occupied by a 
tumor extending from the prominence of the cheek 
bone downward below the edge of the lower jaw, and 
from the right angle of the mouth to the ear, embra- 
cing the right half of the lower jaw from the chin to 
its posterior margin and up to the socket where this 
bone unites to the bone of the temple; extending 
backwards into mouth as far as the palate and tonsils 
upwards involving the roof of the mouth, and down- 
wards by the side of the tongue which was pushed to 
the opposite side, so that the part ofthe mouth not 
occupied by the tumor was so filled up by the tongue 
as to render chewing impracticable, and the swallow- 
ing even of fluids. 

The family of the patient state that on Professor 
Baxley’s visiting the case, he immediately pronoun- 
ced it te be a tumor probably proceeding from the 
bone, constituting that form of disease called osteo- 
sarcoma, and that he could devise no means of giving 
her a prospect of cure short of tying the great artery 
of the neck and then removing the tumor itself. 
The patient however could not summon the fortitude 
at the time to consent to so repulsive an operation, 
and her friends having learned that certain tumors of 
the face had been relieved by tying the artery of the 
neck alone, and being informed that such wasa 
preliminary step to the operation proposed by Dr. 
Baxley, expressed a desire to have that done, in, the 
hope that the circulation being cut off, the tumor 
might disappear. This was accordingly done by Dr. 
B. on the 15th January, at the same time the patient 
was assured that it afforded scarcely a chance of cure 
and that the removal of the tumor was the only just 
ground of hope. The facility and adroitness with 








which this operatien was performed enceuraged the 


patient on the next day to think that she might bear 
the additional one reccommended, and on the 17th 
this was undertaken by Dr. Baxley, in the presence 
of his colleagues, Professors Howard and Dorsey, Dr. 
G. M. Roberts and others, and Mr. J. Rose, at whose 
instance Dr. B. had been requested to see the patient. 

Before commencing this second operation it was 
found that the circulation had been completely re-es- 
tablished in the tumor from the vessels of the eppo- 
site side of the head, and that the arteries in the af+ 


| fected side were pulsated with a force no less than 


those of the other side, conclusively establishing the 
correctness of the opinion that there was scarcely a 
chance of cure from merely trying the carotid artery. 
This free circulation made it necessary during the op- 
eration to tie eight vessels, and cauterize several 
more. 

The operation was commenced at the right angle of 
the mouth, and the first incision cut down to the tu- 
mor, and terminated on the neck, a little beyond the 
point of the ear. The next incision commenced in 
front, and near the top of the ear, and extending be- 
low this organ, ending in the first incission. 

All the parts above the first cut, and extending to 
the prominence of the check bone, and those also be- 
lew it, and reaching below the lower jaw, were 
quickly dissected off the tumor, which was now com- 
pletely exposed, and was indeed an appaling specta- 
cle. 


The next step in the operation was to remove the 
whole of the lower jaw bone from the chin to its soc- 
ket above the middle of the eye; this was accomplish- 
ed by sawing through the bone at the chin, disjoint- 
ing it at the sockets, and seperating it from its late- 
ral and inferior attachments throughout its whole 
length. 

The third and concluding step of this extraordinary 
operation was the dissection of the remaining part of 
the tumor from its attachment to the upper jaw and 
roof of the mouth, and as far backas the throat, which 
was speedily completed. 


Such was the astonishing firmness and selfcom- 
mand of the suffering patient, that she uttered no 
complaint, nor offered a struggle during either opera- 
tion; and if unparalleled endurance on the part of the 
patient, and unsurpassed coolness and skill on the 
part of the sutgeon in performing this delicate opera-~ 
tion, can insure recovery, the prospect of Mrs. O. is 
extremely flattering. We learn on inquiry that she 
is now,—four days after the final operation,—doing 
well. 

It is stated in Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary for 1836 
that small portions of the lower jaw have been remoy- 
ed by several eminent surgeons, but the operation of 
amputating this jaw at the chin and its joint, has 
never been performed either in Europe or America, 
except by the distinguished Dr. Mott, of New York, 
and Dr. Cossack, of Dublin. One other case is men- 
tioned by Delpeau in which “M Grefe, of Berlin, 
one of the most celebrated surgeons of Germany, 
dared to disarticulate the lower jaw” as in the present 
case.”’ 
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him my heart 1s with him still, Tho? many days have 





in my pride and hap——pi—ness I gazed up-on him 








all the love this | bo—som knew, When life was young and 
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his dear _ smile up—————on me beamed, Is 
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still un—chang——ing 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 

Go tell him that I treasured thee Go tell him that I saw thee die, 
And loved thee for his sake— When growing faint and weak— 

And how when by my warm heart laid And press’d thee still with thoughts of love 
Its pulses thou would’st wake, Close to my hectic cheek. 

. Oh! say how many a burning tale And trembled when the thought would come 

Thy little leaves have known That from the purest tree— 

To throb of pure and fadeless love, He pluck’d thee first with his own hand, 
For him and him alone. ; hen gave thee up to me. 


FOURTH VERSE. 
Go tell him that the rosy bower 
Has lost its summer bloom— 
And she who sat within its shade 
Is ripening for the tomb; 

Oh! tell him that I send thee back 
A faded gift to him— 

To cast his kindling eye upon, 
Long after mine is dim! 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 

Tue Inxerrer av Froppexn.—Halting at Flodden | 
to expound the field of battle to his young folks, he 
found that Marmion had, as might have been ex- 
pected,benefitted the keeper of the public house there 
very largely; and the village Boniface, overftowing 
with gratitude, expressed his anxicty to have a Scott’s 
Head for his sign-post. The poet demurred to this 
propusal, and assured mine host that nothing could 
be more appropriate than the portrai‘ure of a foam- 
ing tankard, which already surmounted his door-way. 
“Why, the painter-man has not made an ill job,” 
said the landlord, “but I would fain have something 
more connected with the book that has brought me 
so much good custom.” He produced a well-thumbed 
copy, and handing it to the author, begged he would 
at least suggest a mctto from the Tale of Flodden 
Field. Scott opened the book at the death scene of 
the hero, and his eye was immediately caught by the 
“inscription” in black letter— 

“Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sibyle Gray,’ &c. 

“Well, my friend,” said he, “what more would you 
have? You need but strike out one letter in the 
first of these lines, and make your painter-man, the 
next time he comes this way, print between the jolly 
tankard and your own name, 


Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and Pay.” 


Scott was delighted to find, on his return, that this 
suggestion had been adopted; and, for aught I know, 
the romantic legend may still be visible.—From 
Lockhart’s life of Scott. 


Secret or Scorr’s Descrirtive Powsrs.—The 
morning after he arrived, he said, “You have often 
given me materials for romance—now I want a good 
robber’s cave, and an old church of the right sort.’ 
We rode out, and he found what he wanted in the an. 
cient slate quarries of Brignal, and the ruined Abbey 
of Egglestun. I observed him noting down even the 
peculiar little wild flowers and herbs that accidental- 
ly grew round and on the side of a bold crag near bis 
intended cave of Guy Denzil; and could not help say- 
ing, that as he was not to be upon oath in his work, 
daisies, violets, and primroses, would be as poetical 
as any of the humble plants he was examining. I 
laughed, in short, at his scrupulousness; but I under- 
stood him when he‘Yeplied, ‘that in nature herself no 
two scenes are exactly alike; and that whoever copied 
truly what was before his eyes, would possess the 
same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit apparent- 
ly an imagination as boundless as the range of nature 
in the scenes he recorded; whereas—whoever trusted 
to imagination, would soon find his own mind circum- 
scribed and contracted to a few favorite images, and 
the repetition of these would sooner or later produce 
that very monotony and barrenness which had al- 
ways haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of any 
but the patient worshippers ef truth. Besides which,’ 
he said, “local names and peculiarities make a ficti- 
tious story look so much better in the face.” In 
fact, from his boyish habits, he was but half satisfied 
with the most beautiful scenery when he could not 
connect with it some local legend, and when I was 
forced sometimes to confess, with the Knife-grinder, 
“Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir”—he 
wonld laugh, and say, “Then let us make one—no- 
thing so easy as to make a tradition.” 


How many minds—almost all the great ones—were 
formed in secrecy and solitude, without knowi 
whether they should ever make a or not. All 
they knew was that they liked what they were about 





INDUSTRY AND PERSEVERANCE.—We have the infor- 
mation from undoubted authority that an individual 


|in Draintree has bottomed during the past year nine 


hundred and fifty pairs of men’s thick boots, one hun- 
dred and fifty pairs of boy’s thick boots, and fifty pairs 
of men’s brogans; read two weekly newspapers, with 
pamphlets, magazines, etc. besides twenty-one thou- 
sand pages of the Library.—We boldly ask, who has 
done better?—Quincy Patriot. 

We can’t say who has done better, until we know 
something of the quality of the work. They make boots 
and shoes with great rapidity all over New England. 
A negro at the South, who had sported for two or 
three hours a pair of Yankee made brogans, asked his 
master where they came from. ‘They grow on the 
trees down east,” replied the master. ‘Well,’ said 
cuff, “I guess dey pick ’em fore um ripe.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Core or Drunenness.—A man in Maryland, no 
toriously addicated to this vice, hearing an uproar in 
his kitchen one evening, had the curiosity to step 
without noice to the door, to know what was the 
matter, when he beheld his servants indulging in the 
most unbounded roar of laughter at a couple of his 
negro boys, who were mimicking himself in his drun- 
ken fits; showing how he reeled and staggered,—how 
he looked and nodded, and hiccupped and tumbled. 
The picture which these children of nature drew of 
him, and which had filled the rest with sa much mer- 
riment, struck him so forcibly, that he became a 
perfectly sober man, to unspeakable joy of his wife 
and children. 


It was said, with truth, by Charles the Twelfth, of 
Sweden, that he who wasignorant of the arithmeti- 
cal art was but halfa man With how much great- 
er force may a similar expression be applied to him 
who carries to his grave the neglected and unprofita- 
ble seeds of faculties, which it depended on himself 
to have reared to maturity, and of which the fruits 
being accessions to human happiness—more precious 
than all the gratifications which power and wealth 
can command. 


Waar ts TretTu?”’—It must be plain that what is 
true in one country is not true in another. Monsieur 
Souchard, alate French teacher in New York, used 
to tell his pupils that unless they cultivated their minds 
they were not so good as a swine—for the flesh ofthe 
latter was good to eat; while their bodies were worth- 
less after death. An inhabitant of Patagonia would 
have denied the soundness of this corollary. 


There is an ancient proverb which says, that ‘‘a man 
must eat a peck of salt with his friend, before he can 
know him.”” Weshould judge that friendship so well 
seasoned, would last a long time. If every public of- 
ficer was obliged to submit to a similar dosing, before 
being sworn into office, it might preserve him against 
corruption. 


No man can be called a friend to liberty, who de- 
sires freedom only for himself and his own country- 
men. We should not cal! that individual a friend to 
justice, who rigidly exacted his dues from other men 
but cared not whether he did equal honor to their 
claims upon him. 


A wise man’s kingdom is his own breast; or if he 
ever looks farther, it will only be to the judgment of 
a select few who are free from prejudices, and capable 
of giving him solid and substantial advice. 


Time tries the charactersof men, as the furnace 
assays the quality of metals, by disengaging the im- 
purities, dissipating the superficial glitter, and leaving 





and gave their whole souls toit. 


the sterling gold bright and pure. 
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